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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
— — ———— 
pave not read th. book noticed in the subjoin- 
which, jadging from the pe- 
exliarity of the hand-writing, is the work cf a fe- 
pile; but from the striking similarity of the aye 
of the e--tracts to that of “ Tears of Contrition, 
fhe same author, we have no suspicion of any 
gaud by the reviewer. Neither do we know 
whether Mr. Maffit preaches to crowded audi- 
ences or to naked walls and empty pews. We 
take it for granted that his style of preaching is 
gomewhat more cober than it was formerly, inas- 
much as we hear but little of its wonderful ef- 
fects. -He has probably thrown by some of his 
peculiarities in speech and deportment, which, at 
a forraer time, gave him considerable notoriety, 
end for aught we know té'the contrary, is a man 
useful an‘ acceptable in his vocation. Long may 
he continue so.] 


gieommunication, 


heavenly bodies will shine out unrivalled in beauty, 
and perform their various revolutions with the 

-cision as when first formed, and not a speck or a 
cloud dim the vaulted skies.” : 

“ Theawfully portentuous day will open with 
the most tremendous displays of God’s Eternal 
Majesty. Every thing which can strike terror into 
the heart of man will be introduced. Already every 
gem in the diadem of night is quenched in dark- 
ness—the king of day is shorn of his resplendent 
beams, and the paie, silvery light of the moon 
changed toa crimson, bloody hue.” 


All this, except the last sentence, is pure 
fiction, and written for no earthly purpose 
as we can see, than to show how prettily 
he can tack fine words together. The 
scripture ideas which he uses in the last 
sentence, are taken from the sixth chapter 
of Reveiation, and any one who will take 
the trouble to read that chapter and the two 
succeeding ones, will readily perceive that 





PULPIT SKETCHES, &c. 


BY REY. J. N. MAFFITT. 
Three or four years since this gentleman 
med to be the reigning wonder of the 
; his‘piety, zeal, and eloquence was 
theme of every tongue ; and wherever 
moved or wherever he preached he was 
lee wo ve followed by a crowd of admirers 
aed frends. It seemed as if a second 
Whitheld had appeared among us, and was 
ing thousands into the path of religion 
the irresistable force of his eloquence 
zeal. The time and place at which he 
ld officiate, was announced in the pub- 
pprints asan important piece of intelli- 

nce, and was tHe sure harbinger of a 

urch crowded to suffocation. But anon 

stumbling block appeared in his path, 

d many thought that the fall whick he 

perienced was one which would cripple 
imforever. Fortwo or three years his 
me was seldom mentiored,: and the 
mory of his character and fame seemed 
passing away ;—the flocks of hopeful 
erts he had snatched from perdition, 
erelapsing into their old ways, and a 
ge proportion had become confirmed 
cksliders. Lately, however, he has heen 
catled to thescene of his former-achieve- 
ents, but the flame of his popularity was 
atinguished, and he now finds it a difficult 

k to rekindle its furmer glorics. He still 

hes, and for aught we know, with all 
befervid piety and eloquence for which 
was once so celebrated, but alas, the ac- 
ations of the multitude will no longer 
und in his ears, and votwithstanding 
is declaration, that “there never was a 
ithful minister but that had a crowded 
dience,” he has, within the past year, 
eached many a time in achurch which 
as any thing but crowded. 
It is not our purpose, however, to exam- 
im this rentieman’s character and preten- 
ns, but merely to take a very brief notice 
the volume of “ Pulpit Sketches, Ser- 
nea, and Devotional Fragments,” which 
2 has just published. We do not intend 
review it in detail, for we have not read 
all, nor do we think that we ever shall. 
seems to usa volume of Poetical Frag- 
ats on different subjects, partly in prose, 
partly measured off into stanzas, and 
ihe had not avowed it to be “a book of 
dvotional-sketches for the vestry and so- 
calevening meeting,” we stonld not have 
mi@el with it. Some of the Fragments 
arereally beautiful, and deserve very great 
priie, though it must be said they seem 
*ritten more to shew his talent for what is 
calle! fine writing, than to excite devotion- 
d feeling. 

In his preface, Mr. Maffit deprecates 
fticism, in the most earnest manner, un- 
der the plea that he does not pretend to be 

fierary man. If the faults of the work 
‘lore us were only of a literary character, 
fre would readily allow him the full benefit 
his shield, whether it be ignorance or 
eglect. But, when a man holiline the 
@attuation this genileman docs, presiding 
er a society whose fundamenial rule 
to be an implicit reliance on what is 

ld them by their minister, when aman 
BMsuch a placeyand knowing, as we must 


people as a manual of devotion, a work al- 
Bort entirely made up from imagination 
oi fancy, and containing descriptions 
Which he knows to be false, and even wick- 
a; he not only lays himself open to just 
Mcism, but to severe and well merited 
relake. We allude particularly to his de- 
fription of the Judgement Day, in which 
Pretendsto describe the events which 
are then to take place, with all the minute- 
Bess of one who had witnessed it. Surely 
the days of prophecy have returned, and 
Surcity must be highly honored by the 
Presence of & man among us, who can give 
Particulars of the destruction of this 
‘th and the judgement of mankind, with 


it means any thing but the Day of Judge- 
ment and the kteral destruction of the 
heavenly bodies. The whole Sermon or 
Fragment is made up so entirely of de- 
scriptions of fictitious things, that we hard- 
ly know how to eelect our extracts, but the 
following we will give, for the egke of the 
originality of the ideas. 


‘* The day is broke which never more shall close. 
The great assize iscome. The tutelary and de- 
stroying angels are returned. They have stopped 
the wheels of time ; they have unlocked the dreary 


Pell. The heavenly orders, with the saints who 
are to judge the world, are placed in shining cir- 
cles, or in fiery chariots wait in silent, awful ex- 
pectation. The long expected trial of men and 
wicked angels is begun.” 

A flood of information is here poured 
upon us, and we can only wonder that the 
reverend gentleman’s prophetic talent 
should have remained gd long, hidden as it 
were under a bushel. 

The following is very interesting intelli- 
gence to many, and we are very. bappy to 
hear that there will be. a time when some 


will be explained. 


* And now all mysteries are unravelied. The 
dispensations of old times will be rendered simple 
and easy. The mysterious scencry of Jewish and 
Gospel days displayed and explained before the 
wondering eyes of all God’s intelligenges—and, in 
all the announcements of the divine character, in 
the hidden and various directions given to the com- 
plicated movements of the whole, are seen, mingled 
together like the colors of the rainbow in beautiful 
unison, the stern features of his justice, the mild 
traces of his love and mercy, and the brightest 
beamings of his majesty and glory. ‘The obscurity 
is oemvene oom the history of the + oaggedl yw the 
most ment, symmetry, aut 
are dissocertihs in ail the wens, mene and designs 
of providence.” 

The following is a description of what 
would be our feelings if we knew of the 


horrors and sorrows of the despairing 
wicked ones. 


‘* Were it possible for ws to disclose the secrets 
of their prison house, the discovery would conjure 
up feelings the most indescribable, the most «° rrific 
and heart appalling ; none would be uninterested. 
The tri would be awed into solemnity; the 


eareless un awakened ous- 
ed. How fearfully should we look around us and 
ask the dreadful question, can we dwell in ever- 
lasting flames, or lie down in devouring fire? What 
heart searchings would commence, what tears of 
‘true repentance deluge the mercy ! 
| What inward groani what bitter outcries—what 
| fearful anticipations—what strong resolutions— 
what solemn promises of future amendment—what 
fervent prayers—what overwhelming petitions ! 
Heaven would be assailed with holy violence ; 
every heart would be . agen through and through 
i the most agoni reflections, and heave 
sighs, so piteous, and so mournful, that they would 
issue in general lamentations of sorrow and grief.” 


The destruction of the world, however, 
seems to be a theme best adapted to exhibit 
our author’s poetical descriptive powers. 














are confined in the centre of the earth, will then 
burst forth with terrible explosions. /£tna and 
Vesuvius will open their huge jaws, and emit burn- 
ing lava and fragments of rocks and heated for de- 
struction. Thick clouds of vapour and smoke will 
roll down the hills and cover the distant plains. 


air and earth commingle together. Flashes of light- 
ningin vivid streaks, tone throughout onealion. 


peals succeed 
worlds re-echo dreadfully the diretul clangor of the 


Jast agonies of dissolving nature. 


from her centre, plunges in the fiery void. The 
curling volumes of liquid flame rise from the ruins 


created nature.” 


We have extracted enough to give an 
idea of the tenor of this remarkable pro- 
| duction, and to hold up to public view, the 
means by which some men who call them- 
selves Ministers of the Gospel, think them- 
selves justified in using, to excite the ter- 
rors of weak people, and force them, as it 
were, to embrace religion,when they know 
not what they do. I am sensible there are 
many, who consider almost any means 
justifiable to turn the :ginds of men towards 
religion, and who seem to think that if they 











of despair and madogss, that there is th 

some hope of their becoming good Chris- 
tians. How often do we hear clergymen 
in the pulpit describing a being under the 
name of the Almighty, with attributes more 


love and mercy, and endeavoring to picture 
scenes of suffering, torture, and despsir 
beyond what human beings can imagine, 
ard which have no ozher existence than in 


visons of tac dead, and thrown open tHe gates of 


of the mysteries of this gentlemun’s belief 


“Those immense magazines of liquid fire, that 


The elemental war commences. Fire and water, 
Thunders break in every direction, and rattling 

_ other, till worlds from distant 
D The towering 
mountains totter on their base ; and earth reeling 


of a burning world, and envelope all the realms of 


can only raise the feelings almost to a a 


appropriate to a demon than to a God of 
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The practice of enlarging on imaginary 
events in the pulpit, and interlarding them 
with scripture phrases taken principally 
fron the Apocalypse, so that the unthink- 
ing may swallow them, is becoming but too 
common,anid cannot be soon enough check- 
ed ; it is but a few weeks since that we 
heard acelebrated divine of this city, in 
the pulpit speak of the time whea “ Sutan 
and one third of the heavenly hosts rebelled 
against the Most High.” We are sure that 
if he obtained this information from any 
other source than his own brain, it must 
have been from Milton, who, however ex- 
cellent as a poet, is but poor authority for 
the transactions of another world. We 
believe that such deseriptions as the one 
before us is calculated to do very great in- 
jury, by instilling ideas of theology which 
are not only untrue and improbable, but 
are almost sure to disseminate very erro- 
neous opinions of the charaeter and attri- 
buteyof the Almighty. Our only hope, 
howev-r, that this may prove harmless is 
from its extreme improbability, and the air 
of poetical fiction which is stamped on its 
face. , B. 


(We cannot vouch for the truth of the following 
story, for it was sent by a person unknown ; but 
we have no doubt that it has as much of fact in 
its composition as most of the accounts we hear 
of the feats of the modern Greeks.] 

THE PIRATE OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 


s¢ These are our reals, no limits to their sway, 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey.”? 


Mermalecha,a Greek, is one of those who 
survived the dreadful massacre at Jpsara, 
in the year 1624, when taken by the Turks, 
at which time he commanded one hundred 
daring and desperate Pirates, collected to- 
gether from the various Jsles, but princi- 
pally Ipsaciots. They were divided intu 
four parties, and had four boats, two Misti- 
cos and two Trattas, each carrying twenty 
fivemen, and armed with one small gun 
in the bow, and one or two blunderbusses ; 
each man carrying a musket, brace of pis- 
tols,and an ataghan,all dressed in the Greek 
costume of their respective Isles, save the 
Chief, who wore a splendid and most cost- 
ly Turkish dress, which he exhibited with 
much pride and ostentation, having strip- 
ped it from the body of a Turkish Pacha 
he had slain, defending his own native Isle, 
Ipsara. This rich dress, added to the gi- 
gantic and fine form of the wearer, con- 
tributed in some degree to secure that de- 
ference, necessary for the maintenance of 
authority in the management of such a 
band of renegadoes. No one would have 
swayed these men and been so generally 
feared and respected, without being pos- 
sessed of his physical strength and cour- 
age. His will was a law which never was 
questioned, and the keen edge of his sabre 
was ever ready to expound any doubtful 
point should such arise. That sabre taken 
with the dress, either from vanity or a na- 
tural disposition to see the flowing of blood, 
he would frequently unsheath, and after 
some playful dexterous cuts, above the 
heads of some of his gang, be would as if 
by accident take off a piece of flesh from 
some less dangerous part, then smiling 
through his dark visage, flourish his weap- 
on over his head and sheath it! This act 
of brutality was a!weys however, followed 
by a handsome present in gold. 

Unlike the [psariots, he has married a 
stranger to bis Isle, a captivehe made on 
an excursion with his band a short time 
since,into a distant part of Turkey,whither 
he had been led by the allurements of both 
wealth and beauty, by information derived 
from letters intercepted on board a Turkish 
vessel he fell in with off Mytelene,—they 
alluded to the daughter of one of the most 
influential and wealthy Pacha’s of Asia 
Minor, an incomparable beauty. Her fame 
determined him immediately to secure her 
for his wife and repair to some other IsI- 
and to live, knowing the jealousy that would 
arise in his own, from this union with a 
stranger and a Turkish girl. 

By a man like'Mermalee!a, obstacles are 
easily removed, and therefore in order to 
carry his plan (which was to disguise, as 
Turks) into effect, he put every soul to 
death on board the vessel, amounting to 
fifty, and taking half the number from his 
own gang on board, whom he set to strip- 
ping the clothes off the dead Turke, substi- 
tuting them for their own, and reserving 
his fleetest boat, he sent the others with 
the rest of the gang, to the Island of Mi- 
coni, to occupy the. summit of its highest 
mountain and wait his return. 

After disposing of the Turks, ina way to 
prevent discovery, by getting up a quantity 
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gold as he deemed necessary to bribe at- | 
tendants. Fortunately, among the letters 
be had preserved, was one which had been 
taken from an artist, who shared the fate 
of the Turks, which gave him at once an 
introduction within the Pacha’s castle, it 
being only neceseary for him to personate 
the Italian painter. 

This lester represented him as an artist 
of great distinction, and that he had becn 
sent at the request of the writer to obtain 
the honor of allowing him to take the por- 
traits of the family of his serene Highness, 
to seud a present to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria,who had in his friendship for the coun- 
try during the present war merited this high 
distinetion and expression of gratitude. 

Suffice it to say his request was granted, 
and after delivering his rich presents, with 
which he said he had been entrusted, and 
dispensing some gold among the attend- 
ants, he eet about making preparations for 
taking thedrawings—first of the daughter. 
For the better effect, he recommended her 
portrait should be taken sitting in open 
air, under the arbor where the advantage 
might be had of giving better light and 
shade to the piece ; the following day was 
appointed when she was to be attended 
thither. 

The day and hour arriving, this bloody 
artist with some show of preparation, cn- 
tered the gates of the castle ; intending on 
this occasion, merely to get x view of the 
object he wished to draw off, having ac- 
complished which, framing the excuse of 
being indisposed, after the long journey he 
had taken, he put off the task ; begging to 
know when it would be most convenient 
to herself. She replied that after she should 
return from her morning ride, at 6 or 7 0°- 
clock,she would be taken in her riding dress. 

This proved literally true, for at six next 
morning, Mermalecha, took her in her rid- 
ing dress, and by forced marches that day 
and night, had her embarked on board his 
pirate boat * gliding swiftly over the glad 
waters” taking all his faithful gang with 
him, but leaving the ship behind to take 
care of herself. 

While this artful artist was managing 
matters to getthe daughter, his gang had 
found their way to the old man’s coffers— 
and in gold, jewels, valuable stones, and 
diamonds, they added solid charms to the 
beauteous prize, and were duly rewarded 
by their Chief. 

It is strange but no less true, that this 
fair captive was not heard to lament her 
change of gondition. She at first was sad 
but vot sorrowful ; in her lover all the fe- 
rocity of the pirate was melted down by 
the genial rays of beauty she shed upon 
him. 

His hand yet red with blood, fast clench- 
ed his sabre, ready to guard his lovely cap- 
tive—and the thoughtless Greek oarsmen 
chanting their war song, kept time to the 
springing oars ofthe Tratta, which seem- 
ingly aware ofits rich burden, glided swift- 
ly and smoothly along, rendering pursuit 
as uselessas attack would prove dangerous. 

When Mermalecha reached Miconi, his 
little pirate squad, lay in a smal! bay at the 
north end of the Island, atthe foot of the 
mountain on the summit of which amid the 
rolling clouds, which lowered about the 
loftly peak ; hia place of concealment and 
security was duly fixed agreeably to previ- 
ousarrangement. The enthusiastic cheers 
of his band, asthey descended the moun- 
tain, echoed and reverberated down the 
deep ravine at the bottom of which his 
swift caique gliding through the narrow 
pass of the Calenque, met their view, glad- 
dening their hearts. This intricate hidden 
pass, only known to bim and his gang,once 
entered, pursuit would be useless. Thus 
in a place of safety—surrounded by his 
crew, he clasped in his arms the blushing, 
beautiful Diamonda, and sprang upon that 
shore now the theatre of his depredations. 

At the sight ofthe fair captive, lightly 
dropping fromthe arms ofher lover, every 
ataghan leaped from its sheath, and being 
crossed over her head with hands on their 
hearts all swore, to devote themselves, 
their lives and fortunes to her; bowing in 
acircle around her, their foreheads thrice 
to the ground, invoked blessings upon them 
both, from the Patron Saints of their re- 
spective Isles. Then rolling back a large 
rock, the key to the entrance of the little 
harbor, and securing the boats in the dark 
cavern into which they floated with ease, 
the whole party richly ladened moved up | 
the side of the mountain, following its 





deepest ravines to prevent observation. 


Mermaltecha led the trembling Diamonda 
to acouch und seating her, requested the 
holy Father to prepace some refreshments 
and after which to unite them in the bands 
of matrimony. The taper which before 
bad given but a dim light now lighting up, 
and throwing its rays full upon the face of 
Diamonda, discovered to the Priest his 
long lost daughter ! 

The pirates without sat dividing their 
phinder and telling over the events of their 
adventure, till urged by fatigue and huager 
they entered the mouth of the cave,through 
which winding their way in endless laby- 
rinths arrived by a secret passage, to the 
summit of the mouniain which was found 
to be well supplied, and well guarded. 

Suffice it to say, next morning the Fa- 
ther gave away his daughter, the daughter, 
happy in her captivity gave her hand and 
heart to this bandit, and remains a wue 
and faithful wife. 

Wiiat passed in the hut that night of re- 
coguition Rot faving heen witnessed or gny 
information being had, of the separation of 
the beautiful Diamonda, from her father, 
how it happened, or how she got into the 
family of that rich and powerful Pacha, re- 
mains yet to be learned. 

Thus did Mermalecha obtain his wife who 
(although from exposure in following the 
fortunes of her Lord, haslost some of her 
beanty,) still looks a Goddess among the 
mountains of Miconi. Large sums have 
been offered to discover them.’ Puzsuit 
has been unceasing and in fact they are 
every where tallied of but no where seen. 

A large bribe has been tendered to one 
of Mermalecha’s gang to give information 
of them,which was rejected with contempt. 

This “ Lord of the cloud capped hill” 
with his trusty followers, “ equipped for 
deeds alike, on land or deep” is committing 
frequent depredations upon the American 
vessels trading to the Levant. Several of 
his Trattas, some of which have heen re- 
cognised as having robbed two American 
brigs lately, have been taken and destroy- 
ed by an U.S. sloop of war; one of the 
boats(a very fleet cne) and said to have 
bearded and robbed the brig Rob Roy of 
Boston, is supposed to be the same with 
which he brought off his wife from the 
Dardanelles. Pau Jones, Jr. 





*¢ Homo Sum, et nihil humania ine alienum puti.”’ 
; Tirence. 

In the first stages of uncivilized life, 
while man still remained where nature had 
left him, ss independent as hecan be, seif 
interests-were the only interests which ex- 
isted. Recognizing no foreign obligation 
bot that of reverent grutitide to the Great 
First Cause, he relied on his own resources 
to attain the simple ends he aimed at, and 
enjoyed alone the pleasures grateful to his 
nature. Tho same necessity. of self de- 
pendence continued in greater or less de- 
gree, as he emerged step by step, frown his 
primitive condition,” and after tasting, as 
the father of a family, the bliss of the firet 
ubion formed on earth, combined with oth- 
er families to constitute a tribe—with oth- 
er tribes to constitute a kingdom. In the 
progress of time, human nature has been 
more studied and better understood. So- 
ciety which cohered only ty a kind of in- 
stinct, during the dusky twilight of early 
times, has been ceinented, as the great pur- 
poses of our existence have been inquired 
into, and as reason has grown brighter and 
briglter,unto the perfect day. The social 
compact has been systematized, enlarged 
and polished. , Finally, it has been regu- 
lated by laws, civil, social, moral and relig- 
ious, each of which substituted mutual de- 
pendence iu the place of individual rights. 
And yet, the man,by entering into this new 
relation with his fellows, bas in the very 
act, incurred a new class of duties ; we.do 
not mean to say that he has lost the primi- 
tive obligation of providing in a certain. 
measure for himself. He must cherish 
self respect, or his deference for others will 
do him no good ; and moreover, the alter- 
native whether he skall be useful or bur- 
densome to society, depends on the private 
care, which is taken of his mind, body, and 
estate. 

But the obligations of the social union 
are reciprocal. The very reasoning just 
used to illustrate the existence of one class 
is based upon the acknowledged validity 
of another. Ina word, as we live not for 
ourselves alone, but for our kindred and 
friends, for the community with which we 
associate, for the country which claims us 
as its citizens ; we conceive that society has 
most perfectly attained the ends of its for- 
mation, when self love and social, the cen- 
tripetal force and ‘the centrifugal, are so 
balanced, that every individual, witiout 
clashing on either side, revolves precisely | 
in his orbit. We may err, on one extreme, 
by doing ourselves injustice from an ex 








travagant deference to the will of others ; 
in the other, by a disposition, beyond wisat | 


pursue interests or dwell upon trains of | 
thought and feeling in which they have no 
concern. 


VOL. XI. 
Seon] 
individuals, who are compelled to ba the 
artificers of their own fortunes. Such meR 
by long buoying themselves up on the tide 
of lite, have acquired the habit of self re- 
sort, of enjoying solitary pleasures. ‘The 
habit will become fixed, with a greater or 
less tehacity, proportional on one hand, to 
the duration and urgency of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, on the other, to the exertions 
inade fur counteracting its growth. Tou 
often, it is left to acquire strength with the 
lapse of time ; to vegetate in the soul, till 
its noxious exhalations have turned to gall 
the milk of human kindness, and impreg- 
nated the whole character with egotism 
and a kind of obstinate independence. But 
these consequences do not always follow. 
There are set! made sen who have strug 
gled from childhood, with all those difficul- 
ties that put native greatness to the test so 
sorely, and come out at last from the fiery 
trial, with their feelings not conzumed or 
reduced to droas, but glowing, purified and 
refined ; misfortune had ouly led them to 
sel knowledge ; to intimacy with the mys- 
teries of human character ; to compassion 
for those @ibject to like difficulties with 
themselves. Again selfishness exists most 
intensely in many cases, exclusively as a 
tmenta) principle which dolights in dwell- 
ingon itself, enjoys reproach beceuse it 
brings self into notice ; is sutixfied in pros- 
perity, with independence, in adversity, 
with its own excitement and thé conscious- 
ness of needing no sympathy. This tem- 
per has no necessary connection with any 
gross outward vices, such as avarice and 
ambition, but rather the reverse. For a 
man may be possessed by it so completely, 
astobe incapable of friendship, and yet be 
lavish of wealth, careless of tine, thought- 
leas in fine, of every thing which other 
men hold dearest. It isnot wordly good 
that he aims at, but simply to be left alone. 





| He injures society only by forgetting it. 


Nor does this introverted bias of mini, al- | 


ways imply either self conceit or misan- 
thropy, though it may be liable to induce 
those results ; not self conceit, for may not 
aman acquire a hubit of forever inepect- 
ing himself in the mirror of his own mind 
(as an analogous use may be made of 
another kind of mirror) aud yet be con- 
scious of deformity ? Not misanthropy, 
because “ to fly from, need not he to hate 
mankind.” These are Byrou’s words,though 
they do not hold true in his own case. By- 
ron’s misanthropy created by circumstan- 
ces of peculiar influence acting on feel- 
ings of the ost unfortunate acutences was 
the cause, not the effect of his selfishness. 

Intellectual, like sensual, selfishners,may 
Le accounted for, in most cases by singu- 
larities of situation. Ihave known inva- 
lids, for instanee, who had learnt, from be- 
ing left habitually alone, mentally so, as 
invalids must be insome measure, to love 
solitude and shun society. Ifaccident re- 
quired them to act or excited them to con- 
verse, they would display, without kpow- 
ing it, their native fervor of affection—but 
only 

“ ag the flint beass fire, 
Which much enforced, shows a liasty spark 
And straight is cold again.” 

Perhaps Rousseau acquired his selfish- 
ness from habits of insulated aud secluded 
study, for Warburton says that even in 
Paria he lived “a hermit, as ina desert,” 
and do the fawning homage of admirers 
nourished the egotism of Voltaire, for by 
keeping his own picture always before 
him they left him no resource but to ad- 
tnire it. To begin earlier in life,let us supe 
pose a boy of quick ambition, after receiv- 
ing the rudiments of a good domestic edu- 
cation, to be fixed fur further instruction, 
amid a multitude of hie own age, following 
the same pursuits and feeling the same am- 
bition. In this new sphere, he will evom 
find that he cannot be happy without be- 
ing distinguished ; that to be distinguished 
he must struggle alone with a heart of con- 
troversy against antagonists us active as 
himself; and he willfeel proud ofthe very 
necessity he is under of exerting his inde- 
peudent abilities to the utmost, purely in 
his own behalf. Ifhe fuils at first, shamo 
and disappointment while they embitter 
his epirit, will excite to redoubled efforts. 
Ifhe succeeds, success sanctions the course 
he has followed: and he imbibes new con- 
fidence in himself. Thus pressing on year 
after year, 

** to climb 

The steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar.’’ 
‘He becomes insensibly a confined cecluse. 
His views of life are limited to a single 
point; one object has engrossed his intel- 
lect, and as hisheart unused to rujn runs, 
selfish passions spring up in its desertio 
and overgrow the delicate feelings 
childhood. We may say of all selfishness, 
it ia unjust opposed to the great moral pur- 
poses ofour being, inconsistent with the 
harmony of the social union; not more 
perhaps in the man of business, whose God 
is his riches, than in the cloistened student 
who insolates himself from the world, to 
repose quietly beneath the groves of scie 
ence, and beside the living rilla of learning. 


The latter may not be conscious in hig 


own practice, of what he theoretically con- 
demns in the former. But as mbch as the 
one broods over his wealth, the other 
broods over his talents. Each haa bie 
own meana of being useful, but each living 
for himself, fails of discharging his duties, 
and appropriates to, himself exclusively, 
the trust given for the benefit of sil. We 


s . : : . | owe to society as the patron, that supports 
! js consistent with their claims upon us, to | 


and protects us, 8 tithe of every thing we 
possess, of our time, labor, a ections,—of 
| our ability to please as well os to profit. 
i As men, we should feel an interest i all 


their own imaginations. Mr. Maffit is by 


The first error sometimes arises from a | 14, a+ is human—as members together of a 
no means the first, however, who has at- 


After some hours of fatigue and diffieul- | mean submissiveness of spirit, called ser- | (pint eommunity,we should entertain #;m- 
ty, they reached a precipice extending en- | vility or officiousness, but generally from: Of these who 


of baliast stones, which were fastened to 


‘Meconfidence and clearness of an eye their feet, on heaving them overboard, and 


ki If any one but a minister of the 
had written this, we should have 
it a blasphemous fable; and it is 
Astonishing that any man should al- 
desire of display to so far outrun 
feason, that he shoule dare to palm the 


terhpted to describe the Day of Judgement ; 
it is one of the most common and hackni- 
ed modes of terrifying ‘those people who 
never take the trouble to examine into the 
truth of what is told them ; but we have 
never, till now, seenan attempt to describe 


then destroying every paper or article 
| which would in any way detect him, care- 
fully preserving all those which related to 





tirely round the peak of the mountain, ren- | 
dering it on all sides inaccessible. 


Here at | 
. oe 
its foot stood a Church and a small hut, in | 


| the object of hie journey, he set sail for the | its rear at the mouth of a cave, by the en- 
Dardanelles. Having safely arrived at the | trance of which sat an old grey bearded | wore offensive, is what we understand by | 


an excess of weil meaning good. nature | 
truly pitiabie, because the weakness often | 
ruins its possessor and almost always! 
makes him ridiculous. ‘The second, impty- 
ing something more culpable, or at feast 


selfishness. Selfishness then is neither : 


pathy and pot suspicion. 
affectan excess of independence, fetit be 
inquired if they are aware of the conse- 
quences to ensue, if their éxample be fol- 
iowel, if their principles be put . 
ly into practice. Must notthe relation of 
friend to friend be destroyed domestic hap- 


nearest port to the residence of his intend- | Priest trimming a lamp. . ., piness be broken up, every man become a 
= Tay . ; . If-ca -re but both carried | : ‘ 

ed victim, he lostno time in preparing for; “Totrim the midnight lamp,” at the ; = ee ne es atone | Svanger te his or pred es en 

the jaunt overland, and accordingly dress- Watch Tower, ani to watch and pray by | in open habits of action, it is monopolising 7 p> seen Pree: too. white they aim to 

eda part of his men as peasants, some as day and night was the only occupation of | time, talents, or whatever resources we |), oir suficient, that, until they become 

e generally | traders and under pretence of bartering thie holy villian. With his resary and 


may be possessed of ; an overt anxiety to 
eh ‘the illness panenete of their near ap- | enlightened days to do, what even the | away his cargo in the country, set out for | cruss in one hand, and lanthorn in the oth- 
ha lay 


promote self interests for their o: n sake, | literally hermits, they actually depend upon 
t days ne Preceding for which all | monks in the gloomy times of superstition | the residence of the Pacha, taking with |r he led the way into his cell, muttering 


- those A them, for every thing which 
es) are made, will be calm and met an enheseviont te the general geet. ouabdihes 0 physien! comfort or adds to 
de, Wi c unruffled, : * : : tabs 
_ Serenity will pervade creation; the | and popery did not dare to venture upon. | him some very rich_presents and as much ' over as he went his benedicti~ns. 


This disposition may be expected to ap- | : ; 
pear more or less in the case of-all thuse | ‘De Picasures of acs, ME 


‘usof his own fancy upon us as the 


. all the minutia of that event; and Mr. M. 
tion of God. We will now give a 


ew ox: certainly deserves the palm for a more pro- | 
r = to segue our remarks. lific imagination, or at least a more un- 
“ AY . ° ey 
’ oF yooomewe. oe ay great and | blushing boldnegs, for ateempting in these 
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Bostow. of Probate, and also . rea of the District Court of | undertook to sneer at this ‘ailair, and pretended Jerry. How infernal dusty. "We shall look like tle towns that indicate neatness — om tuatry. The the Beams | itv Was « carvied lorw ands ay 
_ FRID AY EVENING, APRIL 25, 1823. the United States—and at length was chosen Gov- | that the Sparrowhawk pecked at the General ; two millers before we get to our jouracy’s end, and | trees have avery rich foliage, 1 4 <k ged under the windlass 0 that 
> == | ernor of the state on the resignation of Governor | the Senate, the gravest deliberative body in I hope we shall then have soine fodder to grind, for | to be of rice and sugar pratt ae wv: tt, — the cables would have bee 
» CAPITOL CONVERSATIONS. No. tV./ King. He has been popular from his boyhood, and | world, was appealed to on the occasion to settle the | I feel acal!, and could swallow your supper as Ido | Whampoa is on a low island, ig “oe oa = not oi clenched to the ——ai 
‘The battle-field had been his scene of toil ; has experienced none of those political gusts and | disputed point; but, just as the vote was to be taken, | your puns ; make faces and laugh, if they are ever | 3s almost inundated. The out ~~ ‘ - 4 he got sale into Manilla, where 
Min fot wast the all of Hor ad ros peace. | whirlwinds so common in public life. When he | Mr. Agg put his finger iato the pie, and there was | so bad. gether, end the narrow lanes eenemeatie: " - 4 assistance fiom an Engle tig 
, Jong trained to civit strife, * entered into the field as a candidate for political dis- | an end of the adjudication by the honorable Senate.| Quill. Now for a condiderum, as Billy Black | filth. | shit oy etert 






tempers Parc “ : : , _ 
; Whine ard me yee oA ee tinctions, there was a scarcity of men of talentsand | After this, “honest George Kremer,” another | say:,—Why are we like Jupiter ? D'yegiveitup? | The approach to Canton is indicated by ten thou- Now, Sir, suppose me to be og 


The Constitution. | acquirements in the party to which he belonged, | pupil of the same school, put his elbow into the | Jerry. By Jupiter, I can’t tell. sand boats, and some of those that bring the tea pany’s ship, Working my passage, (as thes 


the im 
man ag 
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P . ” ~ Palo 
° Dangie. Who iz that gectleman, Me. Puff, that { (the old Republican, technically speaking) and in- } stomach of Mr. Wright, thereby intending to pro- Quill. Why, because we ride in clouds. — intenor, = 2 menor anacbagl o — = howe , = . mee fleet, is a 
has just entered upon the floor of the Senate, and tellectual and moral worth like his were wanted in | voke aregular set-to ; but Mr. Wright, thinking it | Jerry. Not good. We swallow the clouds, Ju- | are — —— . nettle, niatrionen | closeted etn . “ gates. Wy a 7 
now takes a seat among those at the right of the | their cause. Naturally bland and conciliatory, he | would be wrong to cackle in the face of the retined | piter did not. The clouds choke us, they did not Aner -- mrepe. a rage trac poveria. mr y — = the next dpe aes 
Vice-President ? espoused the cause of his party with zeal and sin- | Dutchman, passed on, and declined practice. | Jupiter, and for your conundrum, why is it like the : ao Canton a ned "y: = Pay ~ ng sailed wi . the flees 
Puff. That thin, tall man, of a dark complexion | cerity, without offending his opponents, by caustic | “ Honest George Kremer,” on another day, dis- last puff that came through the window? Dye | ist e Chinese = . , rena oa mn “2 ce nevicau vessels to bea, busine 
i hens and with a bright eye? That is General WILLIAM | remarks or bitter personalities. He discharged the | played his court manners by squirting apon the | give it up ? sand tons, and carry five hun ain ney tha can, an was neal. Our stip & beran 
Hh HARRISON, of Obio. He is about fifty-five years | duties of the several offices he has held in a most | same Mr. Wright, a mouthtul of saliva, compcand- | Quill. Pho. Ihate all such questions—never have one principal et ON sil — et a : “tw pn was ordered by the, 008 
i gage. lunderstand he is a Virginian by birth, | Satisfactory manner. Good sense, a good disposi- ed with tobacco-juice aad whiskey, which had as | answered one in my life. se upon which is hoisted a 4 ma ae a ~ pi apn out, a - ~— laborious eR 
te j and sonof that Mr. Harrison who was in the Con- | tion, and quick integrity are his characteristics. He little effect in producing a disp!ay of Mr. Wright’s Jerry. That’s no answer at all. Your objection On the fore and after part . anette be ; ’ ss e “4 r — we had to press alj to a 
Mt tinental Congress, in 1776, and before that period, | has never discovered in his cause that selfishness | proficiency in the art, as the aforesaid signal from | and my joke are “all in my eye.” which sails are sometimes raised, bu - ir principa me and to return toit at night, that 
x it and who, afterwards,was governor of Virginia. The | Which sometime: dries up the politician’s heart and | “ Honest George's” elbow. Quill. Some of the dust is in my throat, and | use isto display the broad and gaudy flags. A pair! On the siatcenth day we entered the § withal 
gi son, the gentieman now in your eye, was first often renders him an object of suspicion and ha-| Some persons say that these refinements in maa- | forms a poor substitute for hair as the cockney says, of eyes is painted on the bows of all vessels, and as ' Banca between the Island of that ent cle 





es 
- 








knowa tothe public as a subaltern under that good | ‘red, He has kept more of that generous fecling | ners have been adopted by the ladies, and two | and as we have got to a house of change suppose the eyes are proportioned to the size of the ship, a| tra. Ou Banea there are high hiils, 


you we 


oe 
ot ene 















old honest soldi Sen. Wayne. Havin which is ofen found to glow in the youthful bos- beautiful belles exhibited them at 4 fashionable | we rince out. large junk hasa glimas big asa hogshead. ‘The | belong tothe Dutch, and are inex —per 
M6 { served one or gt ary 08 Prt. om, and which makes the happiness of others a part evening party ; but of this we have no certain in-} Jerry. The hair tickled you, the joke tickled sterns also, are adorned = een ~ ates ea — of the metal being egy — 
d the aid-de-campot that veteran officer. He served | of its own, than any one I have ever known who | telligence,and we would by “no manner of means” | me, and —— birds and serpents—no Philadelphia ship has saad ei an “ Tcountrics. The to 4 
some time in that capacity, and, in 1797, was made | has filled 60 many public offices. It must be said, | attempt to exaggerate the progress of the new sys- | Quill. What ’ll you have? ’ much ginger bread work. miel n ee “ ~ thes the tivst indicatiog ne a a“ 
secretary of the North Western Territory, under | however, that he has had fewer perplexities in po- | tem. Jerry. Something to drink. ; Abonta mile below the Factories, is —- ee re -s is the sight of trees, Meme te 
Gen. St. Clair, who had, in some measure, been | litical life than others. He has had no occasion 6 | By the latest accounts in the Court Diary, we | Quill. Aye, aye—but what? Gin? that was the Dutch Folly—though if the lege true, 0 the twenticth day out, and im han 





wasa 
piece I 
at it wit 


; ; : : ea ) ; ivi sanivats i Mynheer was more knave than fool. The story is, | | a synart shower of rain, one of our beg 
broken down by his unfortunate Indian campaigns, | electioneer for office ; all have sought him ;—he | learn that Col. Jarvis has been giving lessons to the | Byron’s source of inspiration, according to the North 

and was appointed governor of that immense sr ag has taken them asa sort of birth-right without any | younger Mr. Adams, (as was hinted above) and | American Review. Brandy? that is rank poison, that the Dutch obtained permission to build a hos- | overboard, and though the boats 
Harrison was active and faithful in this office ; and, | struggle for possession, or question of tenure, when | that he selected the rotunda of the capitol for the | according to the doctor—or Wine, a very good thing, pital for their sick, but erected a fort, and were | lowered,we never saw him again. He 

























































in 1799, was chosen to represent the Territory, as | invested with them. He enters into business with | scene of the exhibition. There is somediscrepancy | sccording to old Bacchus; by the way, I should carrying their guns ashore in hogsheads, calling | ed (with os hands) while cating hid dlaiggs en 
its delegate, in Congress. That tegritory included | alacrity and discharges it with fidelity. in the reports of this affair. One states that Colonel | like to meet that old chap of a winter’s evening be- | them provisions ; when the head was burst from ing pleasure at such an int yin, peat 
what now forms the states of Ohio, ‘Indiana, and| Puff. Would that this could be said of all states- |-Jarvis knocked down Mr. Adams, and gave him | fore a Lehigh fire— Sip hagihees and Raa gan tepubled inte thy river. | cud-cink the chip, ny) On, —_ 
Hlinois, and the territory of Michigan, together | men, but there are some whose apathy says, or | sundry kicks, for which he had no return; andan-| Jerry. You'd be high, very soon, and low, soon | “ Hi—yah! how can sick man eat gun?” said | er dinner in her”—-and his wishe fe ht: eva? 
with another vast expanse of mountains, wogds, | seems to say, I have no country, and [think of no | other declares that Mr. Adams received. no kick, | after. John Chinaman, and the Dutch were detected too | were gratified. These circun , a oy D 
and rivers, which will scon be erected into another | constituents ; and there are others, whose animos- | and, moreover, gave Col. Jarvis-severtl touches | Quill. With adozen of Hamilton’s best. What | soon to profit by their trick. ; thinking them to be ve-goed “sn ge Tinie 
territorial government, probably, by the name of | ity is visible on every slight irritation. A sweet | with a rattan. But all agree in this,—that Mr. | think you he drank, Madeira or Champaigne ? Canton is situated anthe bank of the river, and | as you will see in half a dozen Recomm: to be tru 
Huron. ‘tempted politician is a rara avis, in a deliberative | Dorsey, a representative fiom Muryland, stepped | Jerry. Perry, I guess; and if he drank as much | covers a large surface of ground. Foreigners are} We anchored off Anger,and when acter ot 

Dangle. The changes that have taken place in | assembly, or even in executive, or ministerial of- | between the master and his pupil, and put an end | 2% ie had credit for, he couldn’t tell the difference. limited to the suburbs, and it is unsafe for them to | at sea, on commander charged the ex aie 
the Western country, since that period are truly fices. to the sports of the rotunda: Quill. What difference ? go far from the Factories, alone. That part of the with having stolen six dozen fowls, for the 
amazing, and no manon earth can have had the | Dangle. There isa gentleman, sitting near to| N.P. Our intelligence does not sta the rea- | Jerry. Never make a man laugh when he is suburbs ia which the foreign commerce is carried |} would peach, or confess, the grog of 





- ‘ be should 
experience of Gen. Harrison—once a mere dele- him we have just spoken of, who holds a distin- | sons why Mr. Dorsey was in the rotunda, but it is | drinking. What difference, except the difference | on, has a very neat appearance. The shops are | stopped till the arrival at Saint H { 
































































é A 7 cae ; on that po 
gate from a region which now sends to the national guished rank among the well-bred politicians of his | generally supposed that while he was there he was | between one kind of wine and another. What | convenient, and make a great display. All this part | was a half os wegen on fowls ¢ al Rist 
legislature twenty-one representatives and six | ime—Mr. M’LANE, who has just taken his seat | not in his seat, though he might have been in the | town is this ? . was a few years ago destroyed by fire ; yet the ger, a it was pon mye our king. niese 
: eee? from Delaware. He was last year at the head of | line of his duty. Quill. Woburn—and how do you think it was damage Was as soon repaired as that of an ait-bill, withhold the alcohol. been told If helt 
Puff. Yes. The world never saw, in any other the committee of Ways.and Means in the House, - naraed? In the time of the first settlements an old and such is the horror of the Chinese at any inno- | on board, that he was notostous for tear b 
age, such a rapid increase of population. The pop- a his poo did not permit him totake an ac- lata R AMBLING AND G RUMBLING. pilgrim was bogging along in search of a settlement ae it was rebuilt exactly as it stood before sea -~ wat raane yagi Then el! 
: : WF ete i i : rite it down, write it Rg ol \ 2 i : 
ulation has not only increased, but institutions of | tive part, and he resigned as chairman of that bedy ag. bonhe’ —— a a = hn yold clown, | with a boy, when they stopped out on that plain to Bs sons dne Ahtteme to no: tev: Contam wehemgsheat| tool elhehabentenieln od 
t the best and most valyable kind have sprung into | He was of the old fashioned school of Federalists ; | «Good faith, 1 can’t write, but the priest shall indite heat some’ samp, but the first mouthtul the boy y : vole . pg pete F 
ih <xistence with this people, and are now in the a race of nien nearly extinct or lost in new combi- | From my telling, a marvellous song.” pgs -| took, it being of a higher temperature than he ex- forty captains and others, chiefly American and ; believe, and with him punishment was The & 
r { i freshoess and vigor of arapid and ‘prosperous ex- nations, but the traces of theig mind- and disposi- ‘Well, J inn: pa oe peeted, he cries Oh! burn, oh! burn ; and when English, drafted a respectful remonstrance to. the | cede conviction. But J had the ot a 
ae Ue pansion. * In 1800, after the admission of Ohio to a | tion, with strong evidence of their political wisdom, pa. Welt, ae my boy, how like you this | te old one concluded to settle on that spot, he | Viceroy,requesting a removal of various grievances | please. One day when the Bashaw was aa 
dhe articipationof the uni Harri will remain on record when this, and an hundred | ™2™™oth coach? We shail roll over the lend in | - 4.4 it just for the sake of a name, Ohburne, | and exactions. The principal complaint was the sail-maker’s gang, on the chy,—and 
We 4000 rs Ds tg 4 ‘a “ ' z er successive generations have passed away. Mr. fine style, if our friend on the dickey puts no more | 4, nos been corrupted into Woburn. tounded on the exorbitant price of a boat to Macoa, | eye upon soe, as } handled the needle, — la 
the erected into a separate territorial community. This | ™’Lane had a high reputation in the House tor fais “08 - ward saimats — and tahso goed dase of the Jerry. 1 should think that story would burn your | Which often cost ——~ dollars, though many minor | tions were therefore quick; after 1 hed daga “os vse mise 
1 i was a difficutt “and responsible situation. He hetd | 2&8? 2nd talent, but I confess that I have looked rs ~ gener = — ht : h mouth, if you were not cooling it with brandy and abuses ween recited ; the remonstrants resolved to | sheet-block, he condescended to ¢ ion "1 neal 
iH E ‘y it for several years, through a troublesome period. without success for any extraordinary specimens of erry. jor the coach, tis good; though J pre- water. deliver theie address themselves. I also thrust; state of my health, and to direct thy ib Hy 
‘ , 














‘The country was then filled with Indiansof a fierce } *ither characteristic. There are men who bring fer a buggy ; with these six horses, we shall cut a Quill. You -have spoiled my story, you young | myself among them, and having partaken of a cold | ceive my name on the articles, alll main OsCrvatio 
































i f to Washi a local reputation of great im swash, as they say of the big-bonnetted belles, and |. 4; « yas Nl you | collation, we marched out in pairs, headed by a| man’s wages, two pound five shill ceeds i» lamenta 
A ee ee res —_ which is cen here. 4 Sreatimporiane® | as for the dickey you speak of, take your fot off that tf ite lot the a a 7" | Perse who knew the avenucs, and language. We | This, alterwards proved to moet grest sarways 0! the sex 
We the use of Gro-erme, and Tanne ample mae . Puff. Do you mean to insinvate that the Sena- —- —— a mlne. . F Jerry. \tis a weak story that’s blown up when | Walked swifily and silently, and having passed | I had nothing then but « draft o@ Basten for ong th 
Ne of war by means of their intercourse with the Eng- tor from Delaware is one of those, or is likely to be = an, ue t take—w * isit? the truth squints at it. But, Goliath, or the Ele- through many streets that were unknown to me, | of wages, and no cash could be vant | : ee ies . 
: jish and American traders \ These’ savages had one of them ? em k iat to 0 dint ey, Eh? Fine bachelor phant, or whatever you call our machine upon | ©#me suddenly to the gate of the city. This was: ‘London. : on 
‘ many causes of comphint to instigate anes Dangle. 1 would not be guilty of so much pre- cae _ dic ey, ante Quill, isa queer shaped thing, wheels, is ready, and.we must be on the march. open, but about forty paces inward was a wicker Our ship was very large, as all ¢ ‘Ageede 
and the poticyof soothing and buying had but jest cipitation ; he has not yet had an opportunity to we a — oon oe neck “~~ i par Quill. Here we are at Billerica, our jolting and | 84te, where two soldiers were placed as sentinels. —— Company are. None of t a 
commenced. The history of Governor Harrison's make Iimself known in the Senate, and his indis- g bugs, and when weil sec wit jokes are ended—now we will get a bit of supper or We rushed on, hoping ‘to get in by surprise, but a| than twelve hundred tons, and some ' 






life at that period is as interesting as at any other in position waz such while in the House, for the fast | @P¢> bobbin, or pins, it takes the place of the upper so, and find out how to ki!l time till the hour of | Chinese gave the alarm by crying out Fang qui, | hundred tons measurement. We ¢ feat 

































































’ ’ session of the 19th Congress story to your shirt. See how the world has im- when the sentinels closed and secured the gates. | four thousand chests of tea, besides aplexio 
Hatha w battle ae vmag 1 expected from gg eet ioe proved since Falstaff’s time ; out of his shirt and a a a x * * The crowd that soon collected was an immense | mounted thirty-two guns, eighteen pe : dary 
siadeneentmameenteliieninben ee ent, or rather was last winter. His language in de- half, Hostess Quickly would have manufactured | Quill. Come, Jerry, let’stake a walk—we will multitude, and the smooth-shaven heads and long | mustered one hundred and sixty-five m os ecu 
Sallieasthed qrewe canhdent on te oat bate was sinooth and appropriate, and he seemed | “keys enough for a regiment. call round upon the neighbors, and hear the old | tails were exceedingly grotesque. A Mandarin | we may be called, as sean 

; pare Seekeeansse and Oni-andedh bade ond a well acquainted with his subject ; and one proof of a - se "oe so — an appendage for bachelors, | folks preach—you know, the parson is not the only soon came to know our business , and was told that - Mongrel, poppy. i and noanal are unt 
deities er apnea for. Sabecabeniinn. het his superiority, although not an unfailing critcrion as a - . to — - the collars, at least, and | one who does the preaching in the country. it was to see the head Mandarin. Another then nd curs of low degree low didfer 
become necomary for the safety of the frontier set- at all times, yet answers as a good general rule, is pornage tin ten, feragutng) tntendad te Gh qener- Jerry. 1 have some recollection of country | came, but our Perse, ame reapuahore vgearn his | are all dempminated dogs. We had people car 
Ginbale ie deme euitenebet rmmatens ent that he was listened to with great attention by the able fraternity. But our ark fills up; eleven in- | preaching. . Once upon a time, as all good old fash- | cap refused to communicate with him, and next | Spaniards, Dutchmen, Russians, Dane ee aie 
power should be given to keep down: these restless | House, whenever he rose to address them. This is ~ 984 many pigs for the teats, as we country ioned story tellers say, in my Eastern travels, that | came he whom we desired to see. He sent for | Greeks, Prussians, Germans, Yankee maind as 
spirits, who were goaded on by others to commence | * V°'Y important period in the affairs of this nation ; J say H is, some hundred miles below East, the parson eith- | Houqe., and the por old soul was brought in hjs Italians, Creoles, and Chinese. - o mention 
Doutilities against every chance of ultimate suc- it is now to be considered whether we have or erry. Here we have stopped again ; another er was out of the way, or sick, or unshaven or un- | palanquin so much alarmed that he could hardly| This formidable band was trained $ of any (1 

ene s have not wisdom and policy sufficient to meet, and passenger ; a /ady tov—don’t you see-that fate and | shorn, or-for some reason good and sufficient, prob- | stand. The Magdarin and Hougue held a long dis- | cuns, and we were thought to be How car 

Dangle It is to be regretted, in thie brilliant |" SB equality, the deep policy now pureed by the pepe i bapa er og re. fe euly } ably, qphianelf, he did wot make bis Sppearance ; coard, frequently urging us to return to the Fac- American ship of war, but I little dow Sn 
aflair of Tippecance, that Generals Harrison. and | teat nations of Europe. Hf we were to suffer | * 227"? 5 you may e and that the audience might not return to their | tories, which we refused to do till they promised to | Baltimore privateer of eleven guay 






omen too 









Boyd should have quarrelled for all the laurels, them toout-stretch us and still continue 4o supply | Quill. A distinction without a difference, or, | homes without edification, I was about to offer my | take our papers to the Viceroy, and to bring an an- | me a passage home,:and in a prissallp, 






2 : ” rather, the difference is the other way. What od- b hil i the | s on the nextday. On th t day our re- md 6 
- us with their manufactures as in former days, the |... y services ; but while screwing my courage to the | swer St Say e next day our re On Sundays, all hands were smembled S2iR.,.,,, 
F — — were sufficient for all the officers who ble of independence would be, but a jection can a gentleman have to the accommodation stieking-place, the deacons had made choice of the | monstrance was returned to us, without reply. tolling of the bell, and gathered rt tha 








: of a band-box, if it, in no wise, incommodes him ? | second most important literary character in acoun- | This was all J had to do in this strange affair ; but | on the quarter deck. The 
Puff. The truth, probably, lies between them ; H oe tacoma “ye Mer = sae erie It will not be in your way,except you choose to ride | try village—viz. the school master. It is out of my | the others made a second attempt to enter the city, Chaplain, and reminded me of Jude p 
for it is seldom in such a case that either is men, as Mr. M’Lane has the reputation of being, | “P0" deck. power to give you any idea of the interior of the | and succeeded. They were lucky eno&h to get| part of Peter. He among the c 
precisely correct. Those who know the lat- will ; em nr hie slam ahaa Jerry. Asto the difference between a lady and | church ; it had, like many adecayed watermelon, | in before the gate could be shut. The Persee who | exhibit a smooth chin and en inch #¥™ 
ter will never doubt his courage, any more than ae willing to sacrifice ee rertinmatigpes vlittle a woman, we will settle that some other time. My | a fair outside; aspire, and a clock face, but tlie | led them, remarked that one of the sentinels ran | linen, received on the nextday a pun 
that of the former, but I will not attempt to decide short-lived popularity ; or whether looki 4 forward | Patred of bancyboxes I inherit—not from my moth- | time had never been putin it; and it was white- | off, and surmising that he was going to the Viceroy’s | ier than a reprimand. ; Bes 
this unfortunate difference. In 1812, General Har- = nedisuthey will have fi z brave a | °? for she uses them ; but fiom a grandfather who | washed. The next building was the Academy, be- | palace, the whole squadron followed in his wake,| One of our crew a poor Portugues¢, 
way tg naam ines — vn cae on vont sGuven.” Ubeld R goed mover todergelr rode on horseback, and transported his wife on a | tween them was the town pound, containing at the | and the fellow ran so fast that his long tail branch- | near to his end with dysentery, and as Ml 
. . “ 
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som a thd - ; ; thing - 
4 common ; pillion, where she always insisted upon carrying | time a sheep, a pig, and a horse ; on the other side | ed out horizontally. Ile led them into the court- | wandered back to the vineyards of Or 

: ple powers were given for attack and defence. He of _ weer Gat Gee vistues of Ge her ruff, spectacles, and snuff box, in one of these | ofthe meeting ’us, was situated a barn yard, “ ex- | yard of the palace, whence they wer. surrounded | ed for a taste of their are which 
had around him the elements of a fine army, but it | POOP": pasteboard non-descripts ; the band-box, man and | haling odours sweet,” and all taken together giving | by soldiers, and after a severe lecture, seasoned | therefore requested of the captain. “ B No, not 
required no small skill and judgement to put them Touchstone. Wast ever in Court, Shepherd ? wife were too much for one horse, and my male | the passing traveller some very definite notion of | with threats, they were conducted back ; but| said the Bashaw, port wine! Doctor! 
into effective order. The officers of this army under | Corin, No, truly granny was obliged to be pedestrial ; making an- | rural felicity. But upon the day I speak of, “ foun- | many of the wrongs were redressed, and a boat may | know I have hardly enough for my ¢ 
General Harrison united their efforts with his to eataarh, Thien thoa ae. © ip onan damn- | other change in the old story of the man and his ass. | tains of living waters” made their appearance ; that | now be had for Macoa, (C[7(or forty dollars. This trait of benevolence may remind ye 
make the troops as effecttve md possible. ‘ The bat- bor. Fernet being at ? Your neon Quill. Heshould have lashed the box on the | is, speaking poetically ; for the raincame down in| Before I quit the China seas, let me extract an| charitable and dispeptic alderman thet flaate fr 
tle of the Thames is a proof of the fine spirits whick PP An. ~ an yey bas on cane ae ee never | horse’s back, like the paraphernalia of an elephant, | drops as big as peas, and the ground was covered | account of our dangerous situation on a former | the woman who urged that she was st Nn prop. 
composed the North-western army, when victory | ners, then thy manners must be wicked ; and wicked. and made your ancestor squat therein. But how do | with worms and tadpoles, which, as I had not seen | voyage to Manilla. We were riding in the Bay of | out! I would give ten pounds to be as h th of ti, 
was obtained by a thousand mounted riflemen over ; ness is sin, enbee Squaties. you like this land of pigs and free bridges, Bunker- | them before, I supposed came from above,—which | Mapilla, in fifteen fathoms water, with the small | you are.” e would be 
two thousand English and Indians, in less than| The fashionables at Washington, during the pres- | pj 





. % a i hill battle and conflagration? Yeu may laugh as| would make my poetry unlike the common run, | bower and chain anchor out, when from the sud-| We rounded the Cape of Good Hope wif 
thirty minutes—the main body of the army not find- | ent session of Congress have been edified and | much as you will at it, but I should be proud to be | true ; for that is living water which is filled with | den alteration in the weather,all hands were called, | breeze, and hére the crew were onde @ 
ing it necessary to discharge agup. amused with certain practical illustrations of the | ay inhabitant of Charlestown. polly wogs, Eh? to get down the royal yards and masts. At five A. | to receive a few threats for general ney 

Dangle. General Harrison might well be proud | beauty and sublimity of the code of good manners, Jerry. like the looks of the town ; butcan you | Qui. Umph! But the parson, or rather his | M. the ship went adrift, and we gave her a scope | but no promises were given tf we 


of such troops. which seeins to be in full force in the purlieus of | ¢¢}) me why it is so often compared to that delightful | substitute ; what was there peculiar about him? _| of sixty fathoms ef cable, which did not bring her , 
Puff. The war of 1812 being over,General Har- | the capitol. The refinements of good society are : . : b> _~ "s whence ! concluded that it was.é 
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P P lace generally situated in the neighborhood of} Jerry. Oh, ay. He must have been one of aj up. The breeze was agale, and freshened every | o thadterewart. © #0 or thre 
tison returned from the camp to enjoy the sweets | spreading abroad, as ‘“ honest George Kremer” sete ween - peculiar people. Being unprepared with awritten onan The clouds = away for an salon "oman aeelen ae fleet in the 
of domestit life in the state of Ohio, from whence | says, like an incubus on the body fashionable ; and Quill. The cognomination originated, like many | discourse, and withal, like myself, troubled with | and enabled us to take the bearing of Corregidor, | Jamestown, but oven get nowstet fer ry gente 
he was sent to Congress. His course in that body | refinement that prevails so extensively there must other good ideas, in a rhyme. modesty, he did not like to trust himself to ez-| which was S. W. by compass. The ship was| asthe Bombay aud Bengal fleets were » and n 
has been mild, gentlemanly, and active. He has, | soon be adopted in the neighboring cities, and Jerry. Let’s have it. trumpery ideas,—the deacon gave him a sermon to | drilting in fifteen fathoms water, about one mile an | served. The confinement at Saint Heless ble. 
atail times, shown the world that the true interests | thence, proceeding to those more remote, gain uni-| Quill. I’m not sure of it all, but it wad a little read. He appeared to havea most remarkable can- | hour, and lying inthe trough of a high and danger- | wonderful man Napoleon, has made the our wot 
of his country have been his aim in all his acts and | versal ascendency. We are not quite certain, how- | jixe this: ‘ tempt for the English language as it is commonly | 0us sea. We «ould not drop our best bower anchor | well known for me to deseribe it. evil “ 
debates. In private life he is easy, and courteous | ever, that the Literary Emporium has pot a fair Come Boston boys, used, and struck out new pronouncifications, (as | with safety unless we brought the Ahip’s head to} On the 3d of June the signal was tre ibe dimin 
in his manners ; a pleasant associate, and a warm- claim to the honor of first introducing these fasci- And make a noise . Kilner says) asifthey had been things of course. | the wind, for as she then lay, had we let go the | prepare to weigh, whieh produced much ea ion 
hearted fiiend—— __ __| nating and popular accomplishments into good soci- For now the bridgeis begun, I remember but few of his beautifications, though I | starboard anchor, the ship on swinging round | in the fleet, Inan hour the sigghl was, 10 SAEED to the; 

Dangle. Which is rvore than can be said of | ety.. Certain it is, that the highly gifted professor, And Charlestown pigs have notes at home. The whole sermon was upon | Would have brought a cross in the cables, the chain | and stand to sea, and then our anchor of soon et 

t most pol*icians who are aspiring to offices of dis- peste: hr acre _ = aa by — Pull off your wigs what he called the sackred dramme. In the after- | 2bove the po when the latter would have | hundred weight came up tothe bows lie repre 

4 tinction or profit. ~ given e ident’s priva' c- ; . 5 i ositi been worn off immediately. i among Feceiy 

ii pene a salient EAR SEI por eens ae ae aa cen __ For now the bridge is done noon hie gave us an ofiginal composition of his own. ly. After vainly trying | tiers, and ours was the first fifty, ¢ 








The title thus given b tic necessi as | It was about Davidand Saul, and giants and - | every other method-to bring her head to the wind, | had the head to the north west. This 
portion of the embition of the victor of Pharsalia, it | the winter, after a trial of his skill in the print-shop Sbadibvoseage,* Bhymestes vubdons scatters es, &e. &e. The descriptidn’ of —_ death —— we cut away some of pe pars ip the fore. pact of en second officer;~the only civil ap 
is said he has also something «Wf the appetency for | of Mr. Pendleton, with Jess success on seems to | has been entailed ever since, through the. | linth os snaneged by the pundit wassublinié.He said, | the ship, and they fell oferboard with the rigging | ever known to make. “ Hurrah, my bi 
distinction of the rival) Roman. . - -~+ 4 have attended-tis dete expertments. ~ squeal of boys and beldames; and ‘has | David took a little stone out of a brook like that next | attached. But all this brought not her head ‘to the | England.” This however was his lat@ 

Dangle. All this is harmless, ‘with principle and| Wecannot trace the progress of the divine art | rung in the ears of the town *s-folk, I cannot learn | the town house, and he put it if a little leather | Wind, which was now a hurricane forcing the ship | gainst dignity and suilenness, and he 
Magnaninity. in which the editors of the United States Telegraph | that they ever bristle up in any other mammer, than | sling, and he gave it a sort of a whisk, so, and it | °V€r on her side ; and the weather so thick with | much ashamed of being betrayed intos 
Puff. These traits of character evenGeneral Har- seem to be so skilful and adroit, in all its stages ; | to tweak the snout of the offender. hit Goliath on the pate, and killed him as dead as a | ‘orreats of rain, that we could not see ten yards. | good humour. He was however 8 ; 
vicon’s enemies aflow him to possess. If he has | but it will be recollected, tat soon’ after Colonel Jerry. The fellow must be cur-tailed "who could | nit ; adding in a sanetified tone, “‘ and there were | The barometer fell to twenty-nine inches, and | for he never threatened 2 sailor with 8 
weaknesses, (and who is without them?) they con- | Jarvis retreated; Kenophon-like, from Mr. Pen- | entail such a joke upon these citizens. They: greatrejicings there at.” He was an original gen- | ©V€"Y thing had a most appalling look. Yet though | without a faithful, that is, a full 
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Ue sist in suffering, at times, his partialities to guide | dleton’s premises, he took up his residence in Wash- | squealed to some purpose when Governor Lincojn ius. it was a time of terror, we did not omit to any a . a fall, thet C 

i ; his judgement, and in allowing his flatterers to | ington—though the fame of his exploits reached | put his veto upon their bridge bill, and they grunted | Quill. Tap, tap, tap, there they notes, thing that might save us. ” Pee nt mer era tt 0 

tae een eeneee SOmneE NS. that seat of refinement in arts, learning, fashion and | exceedingly loud when it finally passed. What | now for asober face. We were now driving in the trough of the sea, the height of twenty feet, and struck upes SPE coors, 

a¢ Dangle. On the opposite side of the chair, I see | jegislation, some days before he made his appear- | sort of people are they ? ‘towards the South East shore of the bay, having | vie of a cun, 1 was carried away like % ow 
¥ a gentleman, who, I suspect, has filled tnore nu- | ance there in person. The celebrated letter, writ- |] Quill. Not bores by any means. Iknowanum- " ‘LETTERS FROM A MARINER. No. xi. <— 





: barely cleared, as we supposed, the.shoal of Saint recov being 
merous public offices than any of his co.emporaries, | ten by himself, which conveyed the story of the | ber of them, particularly the young ladies; and| S#®:—! cam tell you but little of Canton, having Nicholas, Sounding, within afew minutes, de- ee ea no ee om mre and 
of equal age—Mr. PARRIS, of Maing, and as we | « Cracked Joke” to the capitol, created no little ex- | finer people do not bless the earth. There cite two | lived principally on the river ; therefore the river | creazed from fifteen to twelve fathoms, ond tn | ear on , th ci ett pe 
agreed, in our Capitol Conversations, to ride dnd | citement at.the great city, and every one was on | physicians here, allied by marriage, who have, as | ly can I describe. The entrance is studded with | muddy water. As a last tha bhatie - ray “~ knock 
die, let me inform you who and what he is. the look out—we beg pardon, the learned call it the | men, “a pateut of nobility direct from Almighty ty | 2 thousand islands, and the navigation was former- | sheet anchor, which, with the advantage of a long lenin k ie 

' Puff. Surely, he cannot have run the gauntlett | cui rizc—to see the hero, who, like Bob-Acres,was God ;” and the Unitarian minister has not a supe- ly difficult, but such eharts have been published scope and goed holding ground, brought her up ; aac 16 
of Yankee promiv‘ion ; [am told, that in dat sec- | reported to “ kill a man a week.” rior in the country, as a hard student, a sound | by the Honorable East India Company, that the | but with a cross in the cables, that, we were well Mr. Eprron,—Aa anecdote was 

tion of the nnion, «man must begin his publicca-| At fength Co!. Jarvis made his appearance, and, | thinker, anda forcible preacher; while a large cir- | passage isnow safe and easy. Yet it is aware must cause our destruction. Our ship was | a few days since, of the truth of which IF 
reer ad a justice of the peace, and be whipped—in | by way of doing honor to the entry of such a dis- | ele of the people are social, hospitable, and refined. | ‘0 take a pilot at Lintin Island about eighteen miles | of the strongest, for not one in five, could have | reason to doubt, and which 1 conceive » 
che newspapérs, I mean,—through that and twenty | tinguished professor of military chieftainism, his 


. Jerry. Bunker-hill, tan-yard, river Mystic, a- | 2bove Macao. Here, though the river is seven | sustained so long in the trough of the sca, the | ge0dto be fost. A man no less famed for 
other intermediate offices, before he can arrive at | partner, Mr.Green, (we beg pardon again,General | bout which there is no mistake, Medford Governor | of ten miles wide, the channel is narrow. At the violence of the wind and waves. To ease the | simony thar. his wealth, and whose pS 


the dignity of a representative in Congress. He is | Duff Grecn; but really we know not whether he | Brooks’s, Timothy Bigelow’s, &c. &c., all very fair | Bota Tigre, or Tiger’s Mouth, thirty-five miles | strain upon the cables we cut away all the masts, | of character wii be long re 

too young alooking man to have gone through this | bea brigadier, or major, or licutenant, or captain | and very good, but J wish we travelled faster. This | above, the river is but three quarters of a mile | but one, and the axe was about to fall upon that, | dusing the day on which the eee 

disciptine ; he canoot be more than forty-five. general—we understand there are generals of all vehicle, as they say down East, is as big as all out |‘Wide, 2nd might be commanded by suitable forts | when the wind shifted in an instant, blowing off| be related took place, perambulatiog to 
Dangle. That is about his age. He was grad-{ those grades) General Green, we say, undertook to | doors. on the high banks. The Chinese forts are low, | the shore, and soon producing a smooth sea. But | neasly the whole of the foreneam, and 


wated at Dartmouth College at the Commencement | show his preficiency in the same art, upon the per-| Quill. Yes, they used to laugh at the driver | and have, perhaps, an hundred guns, and possibly | before this, the ship in plunging bows to the sea, | faint, he, it would seem, resolved to rogale 
of 1305, was early sent tothe Legislature of Mas- | son cf little Mr. Sparhawk ; (little in person ; he 


about his “elephant,” as General Lazell called a:| more, but could hardly arrest the progress of a | b t up, on the chain cable with such tremend- ; | with a mess of oysters. For that purges 
sachusetts, first to the House and then to the Sen- | has a soul, itis said, like Hercules.) and to dothe | phaeton ; but, he said, that, when he could carry | frigate. cuits as to capsiz® the windlass, part the deck | eda shop, in which he found 8 
ate. He was then sent a representative to Con- | General afd his preceptor justice, he certainly did 


seventeen passengers and drive six spanker:, he ; Above these forts the banks again become low, | stoppers, and tear the uipper up fron, abaft, though | “ery act of devouring @ 
gress from Muine—was afterwards appointed Judge | prove that be was an apt scholar. Some, however. ! cared but little for what they said about it. . and are cultivated with rice. and present a few lit- | it was seeured to the deck by bolts passing threugh nameless gentleman walked up oat 
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x to the oysterman, “ How much will you take for 
suis Lor?” The oysterman, after counting them, 
replied, * Six cents.” The gentleman shook his 
head, and said “Pil give you Sour.” This the | 
oysterman declined doing. After meditating upon 
the important question for a brief space, the gentle- 
man again went up to the bench and laid out a pile 
of the smaller kind, and then said ee — 
ill you take for this lot?” After numbering them, 
a em said, “ Five cents.” “ No;” he said, 
«but Pil give you three.” At this stage of the 
business, the truckman, having finished his regale, 
began to listen with some interest to the conversa- 
tion between our hero and the oysterman. Re- 
lieving, from the earnestness with which he tried 
to obtain an abatement in the price of the oysters, 
that the gentleman was not possessed of where- 
withal to pay for them. (being a stranger to his afflu- 
ent circumstances,) accosted him with, “ Friend, 
you seem rather precise in trading for some oysters 
—perhaps your purse is light? If it is, and you 
really want some oysters, I'll give you the money 
to buy some with 2” The gentleman replied, that 
he did want some, as he felt faint from fatigue and 
want of refreshment ; whereupon, the truckman 
handed the gentleman a piece of silver,—whether it 
was a four pence half penny piece or a nine penny 
piece I am unable distinctly to say ; but he grasped 
at it with great eagerness, and placing it between 
his.thumb and finger, he appeared in no hurry for 
his oysters, but walked thoughtfully backwards and 
forwards in the shop, till the truckman had de- 



















bNer, 


ition, 


iv ‘ parted, upon which, he turned to the oysterman 
this and said, “ Will you take three cents for them?” 
te me 


_. “No.” “ Well, then, I'll try another shop !” 
4. This anecdote, asTtave stated above, I believe 
* to be true, and it is an apt illustration of the char- 
T ater of the man. The following lines, it has been 
Crew. ly suggested, will form a very appropriate inscription 
ad 28 hy for the tombstone of the personage referred to, 


the _ {should he ever die—there seems to be some doubt 
felena, Mon that point ;} though not written expressly for 


hin.e : 
If heaven be pieased when sinners cease to sin, 
If hell be pleased when sinners enter in, 


ind Cash 
id befor 


brutality {f earth be pleased when ridded of a knave, 
vidence ; Then all are pleased, for —— ’s in his grave. 
nercies 





as he THOUGHTS ON TEETH. 
vas sure ty ‘* Sans teeth—Sans every thing.”’ 
oot The Edinburgh Review says that no English 


gentleman has spit on the floor since the Heptar- 


han Ii i chy,—and we suppose it might be also said that no 
ie, seal English ludy has had bas t-etis since those days. . It 
ad siezed ay 4 © 2 Common remark among foreiguers that Ameri- 
nquire into can gentlemen spit on the floor, anc that American 
; to ladics neglect theirivo.y. The former part of the 
a fall observation is base scandal—but the latter clause 
Mingss is lamentable truth.. We do no: set up for revilers 
sat service, of the sex. It is because we are so particularly in- 
nston for amay terested in the reputation of our fair countrywo- 


ised thera = ™™ that we hazard the following thoughts,—and 
ae we care not ifby them we hazard their good opin- 


laid out a few of the finest in a pile, and then said 







CONGRESS. 4: | 
The annexed Message from the Presijent of the | 
United States, was transmitted to both Houses by Mr. | 
Brent, clerk in the Department of State, acting as his 
private Secretary, on Thursday, 17th inst. 
To the Senutc and House of Representatives of the U. Statcs. 
WasHINGTeN, 17th April, 1823. 

Ia conformity with the practice of all my predeces- 
sore, 1 have, duging my service in the office of Pres- 
ident, transmitted to the twa Houses of Congress, 
from time to time, by the same private Secretary such 
messages as 2 proper discharge of my constitutional 
duty appeared to me to require. On Saturday last 
he was charged with the delivery of a message to each 
House. Havi seeaee that which was intended 
for the House of epresentatives, whilst he was pass- 
ing within the Capitol, from their Hall to the Cham- 
ber of the Senate, for the ps of delivering the 
other message, he was waylaid and assaulted in the 
Rotunda, by a person, in the presence of a member 
of the House, who interposed, and separated the 
rties, J have thought it my duty to communicate 
this occurrence to Congress, to whose wisdom it be- 
longs, to consider whether it is of a nature requiring 
from them any animadversion ; and, also, whether any 
further laws or regulations are necessary, to ensure 
security in the official intercourse between the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and to prevent disordere within 
the Capitol itself. Inthe deliberations of Congress 
upon thia subject, it is neither expected nor desired 
by me, that any‘consequence should be attached to 
the private celation in which my Secretary stands to 
me. JOHN ’QUINCY ADAMS. 

In the House Mr. Hoffman moved that the message 
be referred to the committee on the Judiciary, to which 
Mr. M’Daffie objected, observing that the subject of 
the message was of zn important character, and re- 
quired of.the House a most solemn and respectful no- 
lice. He moved that it be referred to a select com- 
mittee, which was agreed to without a division, In 
the Senate, no order was taken on themessage. Mr. 
foote had previously submitted the fullowiug resolu- 
tion, which would come up, in course, for considera- 
tion, on Thursday morning. 

Resolved, That the committee on the District of 
Columbia be instructed to inquire and report whether 
any further regulations are necessary for the police of 
the Capitol, to secure free and undisturbed coummuni- 
cations between the two Houses of Congress and the 
Executive and Legislative Departments ; and whether 
there has been any breach ef privilege of the Senate 
during the ut session; and said committee is 
hercby vested with power to send for personsand papers. 

On Friday, in consequence of aletter reccived from 
Russell Jarvis, the resolution above noticed waslaid on 
the table, in the Senate. Mr. Jarvis’s letter was read, 
and, after some grave and affectedly prudential remarks 
by Mr. Van Buren aud Mr. Macon, this too was laid on 
thetable. The following is the letter of Mr. Jarvis. 


Tothe Senate and House of Representatives of the U. States. 
Learning that the President of the United Stateshas 


THINGS IN GENERAL. | 
Ture Guaptrarors. It wasa holiday in Rome ; 
e last of a series given by the Emperor Claudius, 
in honor of his easy victories in Britain. The vast 
ainphitheatre vas crowded at an carly hour by an 
immense multitude from the various classes of hu- 
man beings contained in the Great City. All ranks 


}and sexes—the highborn and the beautiful—paui- 


cian, equestrian, and piebeian, congregated there. 

Wild-looking strangers,ambassadors trom Germany, 

Parthia, and Armenia, were assembled to witness 

the proud display of Imperial magnificence. Clau- 

dius himself, aftecting an air of unaccustomed dig- 

nity, and accompanied by the abandoned Measalina 

favored the entertaininent with his presence. Ex- 

pectation sat upoa every brow ; the choicest most 

popular of Roman Games was to be exhibited. Ex- 

traordinary exertions had been made to give the ex- 

hibition an interest surpassing every thing of the 

kind that had preceded it. Foreigners, or a3 it was 

the fashion to call them, barbarians, of trie-! cour- 

age and activity, and even persons of noble families 
were the actors selected for the occasion. The very 

excitement created in the assembly by the prepar- 

ations for the sport, pronounced its character ; .and 

nd one who had witnessed such a display could 

doubt, on looking around, that he was again on the 

eve of beholding a fight of Gladiators. 

Among those who were to try their fortune inthe 
gaine cf life and death, were two Briions, trom 

whose a ope skill and desperate courage, the 
lovers of the show anticipated much amusement. 

They had been chiefs of petty states in their own 
country, aud having, from mutual animosity, refus- 
ed to coalesce against the common enemy, were 
defeated successively by Aulus Platius, and sent 
prisoners to Rome. Their exploits in the amphi- 
theatre had already attracted the notice and appro- 
bation of the Emperor, and he condescended to in- 
form them, that if they acquitted themselves ac- 
cording to expectation on this occasion, they should 
not only be liberated, but dismissed with honors 
and rewards. To men hopclessly exiled from home 
and kindred, such a prospect ed sufficient 
temptation to exertion the most perilous, and they. 
swore by the Gods of their father’s land, that bo 
‘would never submit to live another day, if they tail- 
‘ed to realise it. Neither chief knew of the captivi- 
ty of his countryman and foe, and the hope of yet 
prosecuting their schemes of personal vengeance, 
mingled in the dreains of these savage warriors as 
they contemplated their return to their native 


shores. 

The combat began. It was noton this day the 
humor of the audience to spare the unsuccessful, 
and the arena was speedily soaked wit: blood. Ar- 
rangements had been privately made that the Gla- 
diators, victorious in their respective divisions, 
should be matched against eachother, and that the 
conquerers in this trial should be again divided and 
opposed, until at last the strugglé for pre-cminence 
terminated in a single combat. Man after man bit 
the dust to the intinite delightof the spectators. No 
blow was parried in this encounter—reckledsness of 
life answered the general craving for slaughter, 
aud in a short space there remained of all the state- 
ly huunan creatures, every motion of whom might 
have afforded alesscn t- the sculptor, only two ca- 





| made a communication to both Houses of Congress, 


of the House of Representatives to the Chamber ofthe 
Senate, had been way laid and assaulted, I am induced 
to believe that, such communication relates to a private 
affair that lately occurred between Mr. John Adams 
and myself. As one of the parties concerned is an offi- 
cer of the General Government, and as the transaction 
may be supposed. to involve the rights of both Houses 
of Congress, and those of the Executive, I feel bound, 
by a consideration of respect to those bodies, to offer 
to each House a brief statement of the facts, which in- 
duced the course that I have pursued. 

1 lately accompanied a party of ladies and gentlemen 
on an evening visit to the mansion of the President ; a- 
mong whom were Mrs. Jarvis, her parents, and two 
young ladies, her relatives. As all the ladies, except- 
ing Mrs. Jarvis, were recently from Boston, and for 





— ‘A good get of teeth is necessary for a beautiful set 
ne ot features. A fine set of teeth will make even or- 
coral 4nary features agreegble,—but the most beautiful 
des oll 2 amplexion, eyes, hair, mouth, form—will not in 
as eal the slightest degree compensate for neglected, de- 
eee LMA cayed, uncleanly teeth. No person of good man- 
five m 7m rs would now think of such a thing as_mention- 
9H ing teeth in company, on account of the associations 
hound, ~ Jj we are unhappily obliged to connect with them. ; 
— How diiferent would our ideasof its propriety be—if 


"mm people carried about good, sound, white, whole- 
| Danes, S758 some teeth. Then the mentionof them would only 
nkees, Por @ temind -us of purity, cleanliness, beauty. Now, 
~ 3@ the mention of them is vulgar, because it reminds 
ined daily & 


us of any thing but what it ought to. b 
ea match fe * How can people be so neglectful ef the common 
le doubled BAD decencies of life! Especially—how can women— 
ws women too who call themselves ladies—who are 
ip: 


@@ proud of their persons, and vain of them withal— 
ssembled by HF consent that all their charms should be rendered of 


under an 88H no avail—even rendered disagreeable, if not dis- 
rser off uacusting—from neglect of what it would be very 
Judas fp easy to take care of—and what it is their sacred du- 
rew,that didi, to attend to. I cannot feel the slightest respect 
ch at least of a 


or the least affection for a woman, be she ever so 
punishment MM \sutiful, or sensible, or accomplished—who neg- 
J#8 ‘ets this, the first duty of woman. Wit, brillian- 





esd, was Gres @,grace, power, sense, music, poctry, painting— 

and as his mei yy thing—every thing is forgotten : 

of Oporto, ————“‘ this one evil 

which the Fills her with faults.’’ 

ain. * Porte: No,wt faults--sins. Black, dcep, unforgiven, 

Yoctor ! whet: syforgeable sins. ‘ 

r my own A gaat deal of thi negicct arises from a want of 

remind you Preperattention in parents. Indeed all of it must 

an that replil?S igisste from this cause, for no woman who has 

was starving, (F @ then proper care of her teeth for anytonsidcrable 
be as hung]® i lagthof time would on any account neglect them. 

" itwould become a luxury to take care of them and 


eR Mhing would induce her to forego it. Much rath- 


p again ase would [ give up my breakfast or dinner—than a 
neglect of of cold water and a brush before them. 
should do The fact is that this is not an evil by any means 


more agreeable mined ; itis general. We venture to say that of 


| ladv of the mansion and the company present, I for- 








the first time ‘in Washington, they were desirous of 
paving the usual tokens of respect to the President and 
yand made this visit in ce of the eti- 

quette usually observed on such occasions. While they 
were in one of the drawing rooms, with other visitants, 
Mr. Jofin Adams, the son of the President, declared in 
> ee ag er hearing, that,their being at the Pres- 
ident’s involved an impropriety and that if 1 knew the 
| estimation in which 1 was tn that House, ] would 
not suffer myself to be seen there, and that, he intended 
the remark to be heard by those for whom it was in- 
tended, and hoped it was soheurd. ‘Those ladies and 
the Father of Mrs. Jarvis, who was a politieal friend of 
the President, deeming thisa indignity to them- 
selves, and a vielation.of the Teapitalities of a House 


to whose inmates they we ing 2 complimentary 
visit, he immediate! retired Pree resjact to the 
vore to notice at the time, the conduct of Mr. John 
Adams ; preferring to seck an explanation, after the 
excitement produced by the outrage had, in some de- 
ye: subsided. I afterwards addressed a note to Mr. 

ohn Adams, stating that, I had heard of his having 
made the re ve mentioned, and that the gen- 
tleman who delivered the note was authorized to re- 
ceive his explanations ; believing that, on reflection, he 
would be sufficiently sensible of what was required by 
common civility, to offer a satisfactory apology. . After 
reading my note, he affirmed that, he did pronounce 
our presence at the President’s on the occasion above 
mentioned, to be highly improper, considering the 
litical relation which I bore to his Father ; that he had 
no explanations to give ; and that he should decline all 
correspondcace with me on that subject. -I will here 
observe that; I had understood the crawing rooms of the 
President were open on certain occasions,* that the vis- 
it above mentioned was made on one of those occasions; 
to all who were disposed to honor him with their civili- 
ties ; that I had, on coming to reside at Washington in 
January last, paid to him usual tokens of respect ; 
and that, while at his house on a former occasion, | met 
there the most distinguished pine of that politi- 
cal party with whom I have the honorofbeing associated. 

After receiving this answer, I did not see Mr. Jéhn 
Adams until Tuesday lust, when he appeared in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives, charged with a 
Te ¢ from the President to that body. After he 
had left the Hall, and while he was in the Rotundo of 
the Capitol, I accosted him, and asked if he had given 
his final answer to my note ; for I still hoped that he 
might be induced to offer some apology or explana- 
tion. On his saying that his final answer was given, I 
was excited, by his continued refusal, and by a recol- 

















stating that his Secretary, while passing from the Hall | 


pable hepa ary fe combat. One of these was 
of the class called Secutores, who were armed with 
ahelmet, a shicld and a sword or leaden bullet ; 
the other was oi, Retiarii, who, without defensive 
armor, carry a net fur entang: the adversary by 
casting it over his head, and a three-pointed lance 
| for despatching him. Inecocequence of the singu- 


lar intrepidity displayed by thesc men, Claudius | 


co the amphitheatre to be eluared of the 
wounded, and water to be supplied, that they might 
act unimpeded, and free themselves of blood ard 
dust, ere they terminated singly the festivities of 
the day. Leaning azainst pillars on opposite sides 
of the arena, with their heads averted from the 
: multitude and each other, they submitted to the 
j ablution offered by the ‘attendants, and moved at 
, the signal with steps slow, but firm, to the centre 
| of the amphitheatre. As the Retiarius prepared to 
: cast his net, the eye of his antagonist fastened full 
; upon him. An exclamation, in a tongue unknown 
| to Romans, burst from both. The exiled chiefs of 
! Britain knew, for the first time, that they had suf- 
fered the same captivity, and survived the same 
strife ; and now the death of one or both was to seal 
that recognition. 

They looked on the multitude, and then again ex- 
changed glances ; those Island warriors who, ene- 
inies from their youth, were brought by destiny to 
wash away the remembrance of mutual w " 
for the _of their gy 4 captors. ‘Amidst the 
swell of Italian voices, the echo of their own hung 
upon their memories, and the burning hate of years 
expired in thoughts of Britain, of their wive:,and 


» and their present degradation. Th 

features interpreted their feeling—neither spoke a 
worl, nor moved a limb. They wept !—the Gla- 
diators—the barbarous and hostile Gladiators, wept! 

Their apathy exasperated Claudius, who was re- 
solved that, without a combat, they should notreap 
the honors and rewards he promised, if wp Oye 
him in the es. He gave command that they 
should be hain, if they persisted in declining the 
encounter. The whole amphitheatre was in con- 
fusion, as the imperial m: e passed from lip to 
lip.. A band of Thracian slaves rushed to its exe- 
cution, but they were toolate. The two Gladia- 
tors had fallen by their own hands.—[Paisley Mag- 
azine.] 

Frencu anv EnGuisn Covrace. The 
French are undoubtedly brave, but their bravery 
seems to be an affair of impulse ; they do not 
to calculate consequences, but yield to their na- 
tional ardor and impetuosity, and rush at once on 
danger and the foe. Had Villeneuve to lead 2 bat- 
talion of Cavalry to the field, [have little doubt he 
would have been withheld by no considerations of 
prudence or punctilio from obeying the instinct of 

ersomal courage ; and, charging at their head, 
iave exposed himself in the thickest of the ranks 
with the greatest gallantry and boldness. But in 
the other case, he hadto manceuvre four or five un- 
wieldy ships, to glide a complicated mechanical op- 
eration, to prevent their running a shore, to come 
up tothe point of action, and all this nautical calcu- 
lation and process of abstraction threw a damp upon 
his natural ardor, and held his judgment in sus- 
pence. Now the Englishman’s head is essentially 
mechanical, and his will acts u the decision of 
the understanding. When a Frenchman on the 
contrary, has to act from foresight and comb‘aation, 
he forgets the end in the means, and is either rash 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. : 


their children—the place they once held amone 


withstanding “ his long beard and terrific mousta 
ches,” :lds our author, “ Abbas Mirza wou the 
hearts of us all.” He ishighly couricous, dresses 
plainly, and is averse to all poup. i 
The last campaign is not the ouly one in which 
Abbas Mirza S contended against Russia, and 
with like ill fortune. Ia 1305, he commanded an 
army of thirty thousand men ; and the poor state of 
Persian tactic may be estimated, when we ere told 
(on Russian authority indecd,) that a Russian cole- 
nel, with six hundred wen and a single field piece, 
made good his defence, — three days, against 
this great force, led on by Abbas Mirza in person. 
The Russians fought under no other cover than 
some tombs and high grave stones, the battle being 
fought in the church yard ofa village. ‘To crown 
is enterprise, a Russian general with tweive hun- 
dred men, and a few guns, reirched against Abbas 
Mirza, and totally defeated hin. The king, who 


itation. After this, it is not surprising that a wag 
with Persia is cenerally equivalent to an acquisition 
of territory. The province of Erian, so often spuk- 
en of, is watered by the Araxes, which winds along 
the base of Mount Ararat. Here, the Armenians 
say, Noah built his first dwelling. Numerous vil- 
lages lie seattered about. The country is intersect- 
ed by numberless canals, which irrigate the rice 
and cotton fields, but emit disagreeable and un- 
wholesome’ vapors. It is acurious fact, however, 
which is somewhat contradicinry of the common! 
supposed contagiousness of thé plague, that, thoug 
that pecans rages with violence in the neighbor- 
ing Ottoman possessions, it has never extended its 
ravages beyond the line of the Araxes, and this 
though there is a cOntinual trade with Turkey, and 
the Persian government never adopts the slizhtest 

recautionary measures against its introduction. 

his fact corresponds with others which have been 
observed in ree. relative to this dreadful mala- 
dy, one of, whose chief mischiefs is the delay it 
causes to commerce by the quarantine system. The 
advocates of the free trade system in Europe could 
not.better subserve the interests of commerce than 
by promoting more extensive enguiries into the true 
nature of this disease, whose contagiousness has 
been doubted. 

Of Abbas Mirza the following story is relatcd in 
Kotzebue’s Narrative of the Russian Embassy into 
Persia: ‘ The Embassador discovered in his gar- 
den’ projecting corner of an old wall, which spoil- 
ed the beauty of the surrounding objects, and: dis- 
figured the prospect. His Excellency asked the 
Prince why he did not order the, wail to be pulled 
down ? ‘ Only conceive.’ replied the Prigce ; ‘ with 
a view of forming ga’vens.on a grand scale, I pur- 
chased the grounds oi several proprietors. ‘The 
owner of that where the wall stands, is an old peas- 
ant, who has absolutely refused to sell his property 
to me, because he will not pa:t, for any price, wit 
an ancient patrimonial possession ¢f his family. I 
must allow, his obstinacy vexes me exceedingly, 
and yet I cannot but honor him for his attachment 
to his forefathers, and still more for his boldness in 
denying me his ground. J must wait till the titne 
when his heir will, perhaps, be more reasouable.’ ” 
With this story attached to it, the old wall would, to 
our view, have been the best poiut of view in Ab- 

Mirza’s garden. 

The diamond in the sceptre of the Emperor of 

Russia, is one of the most costly known. The Em- 


$16,009, and a title of nobility. 

Tue Stupiovs Man. The wife of a studious 
man went into his library when he was reading, 
and wished that she was a book, for then he would 
be more attentive toher. ‘I wish you were an 
Alnanack,? said he, “ because then I should have 
a new One every year.” 

RANDOLPH ON ORDER. A question of order a- 
rose in the House on Friday which occasioned con- 
siderable discussion, {twas whether the propo-i- 
| tion of Mr. Wright of Ohio, to abolish credits on 
| woollen goods imported into the United States, on 
| foreign account, increased the quantani of duty. 
The Speaker decided the proposition in order; an 
appeal was taken. Before the discussion had pro- 
gressed far, Mr. Hamilton was observed escorting 
to his seat J. Randolph. He very soon got the 
floor, asked what the question was, and without 
waiting for a reply, went on to discuss the point of 
order. Every one was surprised to hear Randolph 
speak to order, who had perhaps never spoken in 
order. He spoke as usual of every thing but the 
question before the House. His argument, stript 
of his uncouth clothing, may be reduced to this— 
The decision of the Chair ought to be reversed be- 
cause the abolition of the credit increased the quan- 
puns of the duty, on wae the ae: is sieves. 

err ettempt to m an lin r pay at the 
Royal Rathenne et London, instead of paying at 
ourown ports. Suppose you should compel the im- 
porter to pay in gold instead of paper or silver, who 
would dispute that would increase the amount— 
would any man of common sense say that a provis- 
ion to.compel an pester to pay an Eagle, would 
not be requiring of him to’pay more than ten silver 
dol He then seemed inclined to make a lunge 
at the Speaker,but was called to order by the Chair, 
and compelled to take his seat. He was replied to 
by Mr. Wright of Ohio, who exposed, and success- 
fully ridiculed his argument—he asked if any one 
could control his risible muscles, if any one, claim- 
ing to be_a reasonable man, should gravely urge, 
that an Eagle wa3a greater amount than fen sil- 
ver dollars? asked if ten dollars in duty on goods 
entered at New-Orleans, would be increased by the 
passage of the bill, to allow thein to be paid in Cin- 
cinnati — that sum would bring twice as 
much flour in the latter, as it would in the former 
city? Mr. Burges also attempted to reply to Mr. 
Randolph; he seemed to be shaking him into a 
thousand pieces, but was so beset with cries of or- 
der from Dr. Floyd, Kremer, &c. that he yiel:ed 
the floor. Mr. Randolph, not satisfied with his first 
effort, tried it again; he urged that the decision of 
the Chair ought to be reversed, because,during the 
reign of John the First, there was an alien and sedi- 
tion law passed, and because, now, under John the 
Second, bis friends wanted to secure themselves by 
a second alien law—this was a second alien proposi- 
tion—that the decision ought to be reversed, be- 
cause he and others who preferred the fabrics of 
Ole England to those of ew England were not to 
be deprived of enjoying that preference. He was 
again replied to by Mr. Wright, who exposed his 
arguments, and concluded by observing that he wos 
not surprised that Mr. Randolph had expressed his 


the cruelties authorized by the Persian laws. Not- | 


was near with a large army, retreated with precip- | 


press Catharine gave for it $40,000, a life annuity of 





TOREIGN LITERARY NOTICES, 
Hazlitt's Life of Napateon. ‘he two first vol- 
utuesof the above work are publisicd. ‘The pub- 
| hic will, therefore, decide, whether, a® a philoso- 
(pher and describer of the cometike course of 
their wondertul hero, Mr. Haztitt is better quali- 
; fied for his task than his eroinent rival, Sir Walter 
| Scott. The former gentleman should pei form his 
| work con amore, since We understand that he hin- 

| self selected the subject : 
| Moore's Life of Lord Byron. ‘me incorrect 





es ne 
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~ BOSTON THEATRE. | 


MR. COYLE’S BENEFIT. 
NHIS EVENING, FRIDAY, Aprid 23, wilt a 
sented the picturesque Spectacte, called PUTER 
WILKINS, of the Firixe Iscayoeas ; Poor Wiking, 
Miss Placide , Nondesesipt, of Wild Man, Mr. — 
To conctude with the admirod Mele Drama of @ 
BROKEN SWOR)D, Estevan, Mr.Covytc. 





TREMONT THEATRE. © 
CARD. MR. FIELD om nee oy tatormes his friends 
te 





statements having appeared respecting the late as 
greement between Mir. Moore and Mr, Murray on 
this subject, we think it right to give the circum- 
stances of the transaction accurately. It is not 
true that the Messrs. Longman entered into any 
terms with Mr. Moore tor the purchase of this 
work. The sua which they so tibe ratly advanced 
| to him (2000 guineas,) at the time when he consent- 
j ed .tothe destruction of Lord Byroa’s Memoranda 
was merely ia the nature of a private loan, to be 


| repaid outof the profits of the works they might 
| publish fur him ; and a Life of Lord Bysou, found- 
| ed upon the valuable materials in the possession of 
Mr. Moore, has for some time been in preparation. 
Within the last few weeks, however, Mr. Murray, 
having been induced by the late shametal misre- 
! presentations of Lord Byron’s character, to bring 
| forward those letters and papers of the nuble poet 
which he had originally intended to reserve to some 
future period, subinitted a proposition to Mr.Moore, 
offering not only to place these inaterials at his dis- 
posal, but to give him 4000 guineas for the work. 
Acknowledging the liberality of this proposal, Mr. 
Moore merely stipulated that the sum in which he 
stood indebted to the Messrs. ‘= should be 
immediately repaid, to which Mr. Murray assent- 
ed, and, with the full consent and approtntion of 
the Messrs. Longman, this agreement, so interest- 
ing to all lovers of genius, was on Friday last tor- 
a by the parties. : 
hivd series of Sayings and Doings. Inthese 
tales, new characters and new combinations of 
characters, are so abundant, as to make the reader 
at once astonished at the fertility of the Auther’s 
thind, and detighted with hls pdwers to amuse“aud 
to interest. The author, indeed, has had so mych 
experience of the world, and seen such a variety 
of incident and character, that his resources may 
be considered as almost inexhaustible. 

Memorials of Seeiepeave. Memorials of Shak- 
speare, includmg sketches of his character and ge- 
nius, collected and edited by Dr. Drake, who has 
already illustrated the grest bard, with so many 
valuable documents, in his curious “ History of 
Shakspeare’s Life and Times,” will, we understand, 
very shortly be published. They will includesome 
interesting and hitherto undiscovered references to 
Shakspeare, unknown to Stevens, Malone, and the 
various co;nmentators. 

The Man of Ton. . What iscalled the “ Fashion- 
able World,’ is on the qui vive for the appearance 
of a satirical Poem which has beea announced, un- 
der the title of “The Man of Ton ;” and is, we un- 
derstand, written by a well-known Baronet. 

Salathiel, 2 Romance of the early ages of our 
Religion, and founded on a striking superstition of 
the primitive Christians,—is in the Press. It is at- 
tributed toa very eminent writer, holding a dia 
tinguished rank in the Church.—[{London papers.) 





>The editor of Tux Yanxkegx may be intorm- 
ed,—and if he thinks it of any consequence to 
furnish his readers with correct intelligence instead 
of groundless and ungenerous insinuation, he may 
convey the information to them—fhat the private 
letters he supposes to have been shown “ by piece- 
meal to a brother editor,” have never been looked 
upon by man or woman, myselfexcepted, till Afon- 
day evening last, when they were read to one,who, 
though he has endured less, is not more his friend 
than I have been, and, for the first time, to two in- 
dividuals of my own family. 
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GAasonte Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Monitor Lodge, Waltham Monday. 
Aurora, Leominster, “ 
&t. Peters, Newburyport, i 
Liberty, Beverly, S 
Rural, Quincy, » 
Mount Vernon, Felchertown, - 
Corinthian, Concord, “ 
Mount Lebanon, Boston, se 
Mildlescx, Framing’, Tuesday. 
Union, Dorchester, “ 
Cassia, : Medfield, ms Patan 
Good Samaritan, Readiig, ts 
Jerusalem, Northampton, 00 
Republican, Gil, ss 
Unity, Ipswich, 66 
Montgomery, Medway, Wednesday. 
Columbian, Boston, Thursday. 
Mount Zion Chapter, Stoughton, Monday. 
Boston Council,R.M. —_ Boston, Tuesday. 
Washington, R. A. Salem, Thursday. 
FRarvriages. 


Tn this city, Mr. John D. Haynes to Miss Eliza W. Ste- 
vens ; Mr. James Cushing to Mrs. Jerusha Hodgkins ; 
Mr. Solomon Parsons to Miss Sarah Childe. 

a Roxbury, Mr. Henry 8. Ward to Miss Hannah &. 
rker. 

In Hingham, Mr. Daniel Corthell to Mrs.Sally Gardner. 

In Taunton, Rev. Prince Hawes, of Boston, to Miss 
Charlotte J. L. Godfrey. ba 

In Gloucester, Mr. Patrick Troy to Miss Sally Pearee. 

In Concord, Mr. John Brown to Miss Alinira Chapin. 

- Westport, Mr. Gilbert Macomber to Mtss Peace 


Davis. 
Ju Plymouth, Mr. Joseph Wright, jun. to Migs Sally 
Whiting. 

In New-8edford, Mr. William J. Spooner to Miss Fliza- 
beth A, Peckham ; Mr. George W. Davis to Miss Scyn- 
thia Allen. 

In Nantucket, Mr Robert I. Folger to Miss Lydia 
Prinee ;_Mr. Uriah C. Clark to Miss Nancy Swain ; Mr. 
Samuel Parsous to Miss Lydia Holmes. 
- In Wenham, dir. Isracl Batchelder to Miss Nancy An- 

rews. . 
a Fectmecth, Capt. Joseph Knowlton to Miss Mary 
emick. 

In Portland, Mr. George Byer to Miss Arexene B. Dyer ; 
Mr. Simeon Tibbets to Miss Anne Thompson. 

Tn Hollis, N. H. Mr. Henry Woods, of Groton, Mass. to 
Miss Hannah Maria Thayer. 


+3 and the public, thet his ett will take place on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING next, April 2th, when wil 
be presented Dimond’s celebrated play of the POUND. 
LING, OF THE FOREST , Count de Valmont, Mr. 
Pelby ; Flonay, Mr. F. Brown ; L'Eclair, Mr. Mya ; 

ttrand, Mr. Field ; Unknown Female, Mire. Petby , 
Rosabelie, Miss Riddie. After which,’ an butectade, 
called OLD BACHELORS, or Helpless Animals. ‘Ta 


conclude with the interesting diam: the IDIOT 
WITNESS, ~ mods Apail 25. : 





SCHOOL IN RHODE-ISLAND. 

Ts sabscriber, Rector of the Episcopal Church at 

Wicktord, about twenty miles south from Provi- 
dence, R. 1. will be happy to receive into his family, a 
few young gentlemen, whom he will prepare for the Uni- 
Vversities or the ordinary pursuits of life. ‘The salubrity 
of the climate, and the vicinity of the ocean, may recom- 
mend this sitmation to parents in general, but it offers pe- 
culiar advantages for thos’ children, whose health may 
requiré a change of air and the benefit of sea bathing. 


ing and schooling, exclusive of washing. For any par- 

ticular information, applicants are referred to Messrs. 

Jonn Witeson, State-strect, aud Cuanias W. Ganene 

Jamaica Plain. LEMUEL BURGE. 
Wickford, (North Kingston,) April 23, 1828, 





BOOKS. 
Foe sale by MUNROE & FRANCIS, Washington- 
street, cornér of Water-street, Boston. 

THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC, and British Machin- 
est ; being a practical display of the Manufuctorics and 
Mechanical Arts of the United Kingdom. By Joho Nichs 
olson, Evg.—2 vols. 100 plates, 

HISTORY of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
luinbus. By Washington Irving, with 3 chart. 

THE HUMORIST, a coljectton of entertaining tales, 
anecdotes, repartees, witty sayings, eplgratis, Bou Mots, 
Jeu Wesprits, &e.—4 vols. with 40 plates. by 
George Cruikshank. 





LIMBIRD’S BRITISH NOVELISTS, in numbers to be 
separate, containing Vicar of Wakelleld ; History of 

Lady Julia Mandevill ; Man of Feeling ; History of Ras-* 
selas ; ‘Nhe Italian ; Tales of the Genii; Mysteries of 
Udalpho ; apes Ag Little ; Castles of Athlia and Dun- 
bayne; Man ui World ; Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews ; Journey from this World to the Next ; Paub and 
Virginia ; Nature and Art; Scilian Romance ; Shnplo 
pew 3 Julia de Roubigne ; Old English Baron; Almoran 
and Hamet ; Castle of Otranto ; History of Neurjahad , 
Humphrey Clinker ; Zeluco ; Elizabeth, or the Kxile of 
Siberia ; Saneees of the Forest. 

A New Assontment or Wartine Booz Covers, near- 
ly 00 different kinds. 

Tauisman Pigtes—consisting of the following sub- 
jects, Macready, as William ‘Tell; The Serenade ; ‘Tho 
Devil’s Pulpit ; The Infant Saviour ; Scene ow the Hud- 


son. 

LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE ; Lay 
under the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, London. This wosk is saperin 
tended by a committee of fitty gentlemen, of which I 
Brougham, Esq. i: Chairman, and is.issued in numbers of 
32 pages, every fortnight ; Llustsated with wood cuts 
throughout. . 

Edgeworth’s Works compicte tn 13 vols. embracing all 
that lady’s writings. 

OE} Y BERNARD BARTON. “ Modern days 
have furnished no happier instance of the alliance of loe- 
try with sound religion. Mr. Barton, withoutawakening 
the passions, has found the means of touching the afte: 
tions ; the*tear which he produces, is chaste as the dew 
of Heaven ; the sympathy which he stirs, is such as An- 
| gels way feel ; the joy witich he impazsts, is such as the 

father may share with his daughter, the son with lis 
mother.”—[British Review.) 


ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 

Musroe & Francis give notice that they have a 
arrangements to receive from England, by the regular 
packets which leave Liverpool the oth of every month, 
any of the following Peatopicars ; and gentlemen can 
be supplied by subscribing at their store in Washington- 
street, where the terms may be known, namely— 

Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal ; London Med. Repasi- 
tory ; Lancet ; Oracle of Health ; Edin. Philos, Journal ; 
London Philos. Magazine ; Brande’s Quarterly Jowrnul , 
London Journal of Arts; Repos. of Patent Laventions , 
Mechanics’? Magazine; Edinburgh Review ; Quarterly 
Review ; Westminster Review ; Retrospective Review ; 
Monthly Review : Eclectic Review British Critic ; Lit- 
erary Magnet ; Gentleman’s Magazine; Monthly Do. , 
New Monthly Do. ; Biackwood's Do. ; Hone’s Every 
Day Book ; European Magazine ; Asiatic Journal; Evan - 
gclical Magazine ; Christian Observer ; Ackerman’s t4-- 

asitory ; La Belle Assemblee ; Lady’s Magazine ; Lady’s 

lonthly Museum ; Arlies’s Pucket Magazine ; Harmoni- 
con, or Musical Magazine ; Sporting Magazine ; Annals 
of Sporting ; London Magazine ; Jolnson’s Medieo-Chi- 
rurgical Review ; Brewster’s Journal of Sciente ; For- 
eign Quarterly Review ; Literary Gazette ; Literary 
Chronicle; Bell's Weekly Messenger ; Juvenile Quar- 
terly Review ; Library of Useful Knowledge ; Londo 
Encyclopedia ; Technulogical-Repository ; wi We't 
view. : Aprii 15 





SOLAR MICROSCOPE. 

SOLAR MICROSCOPE upon a new and improved 
construction, is now = Cornhill Square, 
and can be scen every fair day, fi 1! o’cluck, A. Bik to 
4, P.M. Price of adinission 25 cents. _ 
The wonderful power of this instrument if showing 
the form of minute ob: and the hidden life ‘in finids, 
as well as the arrangem of the fibres of large bodies, 
immensely magnified, readers it the most interestimg ex - 
hibition that can be ee The proprictor is caietul 
in providing mites, fluids, gpd solutions, to show the 
shapes of animals, invisi to, the naked eye, and the 
f@rmation of chrystals. Ladieg and genticmen will be 
highly gratified, and instructed, in attending the exhiLi- 

tions of this instrument. * March 21. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 

G EORGE PUTMAN, Fashionable Hair Cutter, takes this 

method of informing the public ia genera}, that he stitt 
continues at his old stand, No. 211, Washiagton-street, a few 
doors north of the Mailborough Hotel, where he may he 
found at sll hours, and bupcs, by unremitted industry and ate 
tention to business, to merit and receive theif eoutinacd pat- 
ronage. 


Constantly for sale as above, a few Jozen very superior 
tempered RAZORS. episly aty 27. 


BLEACHING. 

. oe Bleachery, Milk Row, Charlestown, is now in 
complete operation ; a fresh seapply of the best 
Scotch Bleaching Salts, being just received. Prown 
Cottons will be taken and bleached as well, at least, as at 
any Bleachery in America. Orders teft at No. 5, Len- 
dali’s Lane, near the Post Office, will be daily attended 
— Me” goods returned within « short time. 

rch 28. 
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Buren, Hamilton, Chilton, and others of the party, 
maxing light of the whole affair. 


A general assortrrent of Paints; Gil: Bembes, Ae. 
Pasting aad Ghiziag utealed to vt the aisase place. 
Jaa ii . tai-J;* 


for cash only. He also, continues to manufacture fash- 
iunable Cabinct Furnitare, Couches, Sofas, Chairs, &e. 
Feb. 29 tf. T.HCUXT, Agent 


authority, “ his smile well timed.” His eye is full | on a man’s tomb! Would that all newspaper sud- 
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‘commenced their journey of discovery from 


* givers, and forests, and immense inland 


Riiscellanies. 
WESTERN MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The eleventh number of this work has 
been received by the publisher's agent in 
this city. [ts “ leading article” is an ex- 
tract from the * Geography and History of 
the Western States,” a work by the editor 
of the Review, the first volume of which 
is out of press. This article gives an in- 
teresting History of the Mississippi Valley. 
After a slight notice of the expeditions of 
various Spanish, French and English navi- 
gators, it is said— 

But from a comparison of authorities we 
deem, that peres Marquette and Joliette, 
two French missionaries from Canada, de- 
serve the honor of being considered the 
first discoverers of the Mississippi. They 








Quebec, with five men ; traversed the 
seas. They made their way from lake 
Michigan, it is supposed hy the present 
route, to the Hilinois, and down that river 
to the Mississippi. 

The day of iis discovery, an era, which 
should be so memurnble to this country, 
was June 15, 1673. We can imagine their 
sensations, when they first saw that broad 
and beautiful river from the mouth of the 
Hliaois.- We can fancy, how the imagina- 
tions of Frenchmen would kindle at the! 
view of the romantic bluffs, the grand 
forests, the flowering prairies, the tangle of 
grape vines on the trees,the beautiful birds, 
that flitted amoung the branches, the swans 
sailing in their stateliness on the stream, 
aud as yet unterrified at the view of man, 
the fishes darting in the pellucid wave, and 
nature in the array of June. We can 
fancy them looking up and dowa this caim 
and majestic wave, and painting every 
thing above and below the cope of their 
Vision, just as beauufal, as they could wish 
it. Of course, we rather attribute the 
wonderful acconnts of the height of the 
Lilinois bluffs, the descent of the falls of 
St. Authony, the rapidity of the current of 
the Missouri, and the terrible monsters 
painted on the Grand Tower, together | 
with their exaggerations of the fruits, 
flowers, birds, beasts, and every thing they 
saw, which we meet with in the accourts 
of the first French voyagers on the Mis- 
sissippi, to the influence of an ienagination 
naturally and highly kindled, than to any 
allowed intention to deceive. They de- 
ascended the Mississippi to the mouth of 
the Arkansas ; that ig, nearly a thousand 
tniles. From their journal, exaggerated 
as itis, wo clearly trace the progress of 
their descent by the present order of 
things. 

It may be supposed, that these fathers, 
on their return, would not undervalue their 
discovery, or underrate the beauty of the 
river and country, which they had explor- 
ed. M. de La Salle, commandant of Fort 
Frontiniac on lake Ontario, 2 man of 
standing, courage and talents, and besides 
a needy adventurer, gave up his imagina- 
tion and his thoughts to this discovery. 
To complete it, promised fame, money, and 
suecess of every sort. The exhausted 
state of liis finances offered formidable 
obstacles to an enterprize, which could not 
he prosecuted without money. At the 


that could be moved more rapidly. Iteon- 
sisted of 210 men. A small party of In- 
dians met, and attacked them; and the 
greater part of the militia behaved badly, 
—leaving afew brave men, who would not 
fly to their fate. Twenty-three of the par- 
ty fell, and seven only inade their escape, 
and rejoiard the army. Notwithstanding 
this check, the army succeeded so far as to 
reduce the remaining towns to ashes, cud 
destroy their provisions. 

On their return to Fort Washington,gen- 
eral Harmar was desirous of wiping off in 
another action the disgrace, which public 
opinion had impressed upon his arms. He 
halted eight miles from Chillicothe ; and 
late at night detached colonel Hardin, with 
orders to find the enemy, and bring him to 
anengagement. Eurly in the morning,this 
detachment reached the enemy, and a se- 
vere engagement ensued. The savages 
fought with desperation. Scime of the 
American troops shrunk ; but the officers 
conducted with great gallantry. Most of 
them fell, bravely discharging their duty. 
More than 50 regulars and 100 militia, in- 
cluding the brave officers, Fontaine, Willys 
and Frothingham, were slain. 

Harmar, in hia official account of this af- 

fair, claimed the victory, although the 
Americans seem clearly to have had the 
worst ofthe battle. At his request, he was 
tried by a court martial, and honorably ac- 
quitted. The enemy had suffered so severe- 
ty, that they allowed him to return to Fort 
Washington. 
» The terrors and the annoyance of Indian 
hostilities still hung over the western set- 
tlements. The call was loud and general 
from the frontiers, for ample and efficient 
protection, Congress placed the means in 
the hands of the executive. Mnjor-general 
Arthue St. Clair was appointed command- 
er in chief of the forces to be employed in 
the meditated expedition. The objects of 
it were, to destroy the Indian settlements 
between the Miamies, to expel them from 
the country, and establish a chain of posts, 
which should prevent theie return during 
the war. This army was late in assem- 
bling in the vicinity of Fort Washington. 
They marched directly towards the chief 
establishments of the enemy, building and 
garrisoning in their way the two interme- 
diate Forte, Hamilton and Jefferson. Af- 
ter the detachments Aad been made for 
these garrisons, the effective force, that re- 
mained, amounted to something less than 
2,000 men. To open a road for their march 
waa, of course, aslow and tedious busi- 
ness. Simall parties of Indians wére often 
seen hovering about their march ; and 
some unimportant skirmishes took place. 
As the army approached the enemy’s 
country, sixty of the militia deserted in a 
body. To prevent the influence of such 
an example, major Hamtrauck was de- 
tached with a regiment, in pursuit of the 
deserters. The army, now consisting of 
1400 men, continued its march. On the 
3d of November, 1792, it encamped fifteen 
miles south ofthe Miami villages. Having 
been rejoined by major Hamtranck, general 
St. Clair proposed tu march immediately 
against them. 

Half an hour before sunrise, the militia 
was attacked by tke savages, and fled in 
the utmost confusion. They burst through 
the formed line of the regulars in the camp. 
Great efforts were made by the officers, to 
restore order; but not with the desired 





close of the summer of 1679, he had hy 
the greatest exertions equipped a small 
vessel, called the Griffin, at the lower end 
of lake Erie. His company consisted of 
father Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, 
and thirty-four men. In their progress 
over the lakes, they e joined by many 
of those “ coureus du bois,” those wooils’ | 
men, of which Canada thus early had be- 
gun to furnish specimens. On reaching 
the waters of Michigan, their vessel was 
despatched back with a valuable cargo of 
veltries. She wag arrested on her return 

y thesavages. Iler crew was massacred, 
end she was burned. 

By this digaster the crew was reduced 
to thirty-two in nuinber, They maide 
their way to the western end oflake Michi- 

an, up the Chicago, and down the Des 

laines and the [Illinois by the same route, 
which is now travelled. They wintered 
onthe banks of the [llinois, near Peoria 
lake, and built a fort, at once for winter 
quarters, and security against the savages. 
They called the fort “ Creveceur,” or 
Veart-break, either from their own mis- 


. fortunes, suilered here, or from the cir- 


cumstance, that it was the site of. bloody 
battle between the Iroqucis and Ilinois 
Indians, in which the latter had been de- 
tented, and had suffered a loss of eight 
bundred prisoners carried into slavery. 
M. de La Salle, with three men, returned to 
Canada to procure supplies and reinforce- 
ments, 

In the absence of M. de La Salle, father 
Hennepin was instructed to ascend the 
Mississippi to its sources ; while the form- 
er wasto return, and descend the river to 
its mouth, that hetween them the discovery 
might be complete. The father departed 
from Creve-ceur, with only two compan- 
jons,to fulfil his part of the instructions. 
But when‘ he arrived at the Mississippi, 
which he reached March 8th,1680, ne found 
it easier to deseen:d, than to ascend, and he 
reached the mouth, if his word may be 
taken, on the 23th of the same mouth ; nor 
is it incredible, that three men could work 
& canoe with the rapid current of the Mis- 


. sissippi from the mouth of the Jilinois to 


the Batize in sixteen days. On his return, 
he asserts, that he ascended the river to the 
falls.ef St. Anthony. He revisited Canada, 
and embarked immediately for France. He 
there pubtished his travels in the most 
eplendid manner, dedicating his work to 
the greatColbert. En this work the coun- 
try is called Louisiana, in honor of Leuis 
XIV., the reigning tnonarch of France. 


The writer gives the foliowing account 
of the defeat of Gen. St. Clair, which took 
place after one of the most sanguinary con- 
tests recorded in the history of this country. 

On the 13th of September, 1791, gener- 
al Harmar marched from Fort Washing- 
ton, the present site of Cincinnati, with 
320 regulars, and effected a junction with 
the militia of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
which had advanced twenty-five miles in 
front. The whole force amounted to 1453 
men. Colonel Hardin, who commanded 
the Kentucky militia, was detached with 
six hundred men, chiefly militia, to recon- 
noitre. On kis approach to the Indian set- 
tlements,the Indians set fire to their villages 
and fled. In order, if possible, to overtake 


thei, he was detached with asmatler force, | 


success. The Indians pressed upon the 
heels of the flying militia, and engaged 
general Butler with great intrepidity. The 
action became warm und general ; and the 
fire of the assailants, passing round both 
flanks of the first line, in a few minutes 
was poured with equal fury upon the rear. 
The artillerists in the centre were mowed 
down ; ard the fire was the more galling, 
as it was directed by an invisible enemy, 
crouching on the ground, or concealed be- 
hind trees. In this manrer they advanced 
towards the very mouths of the cannon ; 
an fought with the infurinted fierceness, 
with which success always animates 
savages. Some of the soldiers exhibited 
military fearlessness, and fonght with great 
bravery. Others were timid, and disposed 
to fly. With a self-devotion, which the 
occasion required, the officers generally 


exposed themselves to the hottest of the 


contest, and fell in great nun.bers in -des- 
perate efforts, to restore the battle. The 
commanding general though he had been 
for some time enfeebled with severe disease, 
acted with personal bravery, and delivered 
his orders with judgement and sclf-posses- 
sion. A charge was made upon (he savages 
with the bayonet; and they were driven 
from theie covert, with some loss, a dis- 
tance of 400 yards. But as seon as the 
charge was suspended, they returned to 
the attack. General Butler was mortally 
wounded ; the left of the right wing broken, 
and the artillerists killed almost to a man. 
The guns were seized, and the camp petie- 
trated by the enemy. A desperate charge 
was heavled by colonel Butler, although he 
was severely wounded ; and the Indians 
were again driven from the camp, and the 
artillery recovered. Several charges were 
repeated with pertial success. Theenemy 
only retreated, to return to the charge, 
flushed with new ardor. The ranks of the 
troops were broken, and the men pressed 
together in crowds, and were shot down 
without resistance. A retreat was all that 
remained, to save the remnant of the army. 
Colonel Drake was ordered to charge a 
body of savages, that intercepted their 
retreat. Major Clark, with his battalion, 
was directed to cover the rear. These or- 
ders were carried into effect ; and a most 
disordely flight commenced. A pursuit 
wes kept up four miles, when fortunately 
for the surviving Americans, the natural 
greediness of the savage appetite for plun- 
der called back the victorious Indians to 
the camp, to divide the epoils; The routed 
troops continued their flight to Fort Jeffer- 
son, throwing away their arms on the road. 
The wounded were left here, and the army 
retired upon Fort Washington. 

In this fatal battle fell 38 commissioned 
officers, and 593 non-commissioned officers 
and privates. ‘Twenty-one commissioned 
officers, many of whom afterwards died of 
their wounds, and 242 non-commissioned 
officers and privates, were wounded. 

This severe disaster to an expedition, 
which, had been deemed sufficient to look 
down all opposition, was as humiliating, as 
it was unexpected. Public opinion was 
unfavorable, in regard to the management 
of general St. Clair. He solicited a trial 
by a court martial ; but owing to the cir- 
curnstarce, that there was no ofijcer in the 
army of a grade, to be authorized by the 
usages of war to preside over the tria!, he 





did not receive one. 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


To this notice of the Mississippi Valley, 
succeeds an abridgement of an original 
communication entitled “ Miseries of 
Authors,” ending with “ Misery 90”! The 
third article, * Puetical” we give entire. 


In descending the Mississippi, there isa 
long sweeping point of heavily timbered 
bottom, just opposite the second Chicka- 
saw Bluff, a name which is given to one of 
those peninsulas of high lind, which jut 
into the alluvion, and approach the river 
from time to time on its eastern side. In 
this bottom, atthe distance of about two 
hundred and fifty paces from the bank of 
the river, there is a little grave, in which 
ure deposited the remains of my youngest 
sister. She was born on our passage from 
Arkansas to St. Charles, in the fall of 1819, 
and survived only three days. At that 
time, the settlements on the Mississippi 
were so thiu, and remote, that there were 
often intervals of unbroken forests, exten 
ding from twenty to thirty miles along its 
sheres. It was g: the midst of one of these, 
and ina wight of storms, that this little in- 
fant was born; and it is there, thut she 
was buried. We were agcending the river 
in a sma battenu,and were entirely alone, 
having been lett by our hands a few miles 
below. Our solitary situation—the cir- 
cumstances of her birth—the place of her 
burial—all, conspired to make a deep and 
lasting impression on my mind. Some 
years afterwards, I] passed the same place, 
in the spring of the year, on my Way m3 the 4 
river, ina steam boat. Before we arrived 
there, I had stolen away from the crowded 
bustle of the cabin, to a more secluded 
place on the top of the boat, that PE might 
indulge my feelings without observation, 
or restraint. I ait) not attemptto describe 
them now. [| felt a desire to consecrate 
the memory of this “ desert bern,” and 
“desert buried,” in the minds of some, 
whose friendship bas been, and ever will 
be, dear to me. 

LINES, ON PASSING THE GRAVE OF MY SISTER. 


On yonder shore,—On yonder shore, 
Now verdant with its depth of shade, 

Beneath the white-armed sycamore, 
There is a little infant laid. 

Forgive this tear. A brother weeps 

*Tis there the faded flowret sleeps. 


She sleeps alone. She slecps alone. 
The summer’s forests o’er her wave ; 
And sighing winds at Autumn moan 
Around the little stranger’s grave, 
As though they murmured, at the fate 
Of one so lone and desolate. 


In sounds that seem like sorrow’s own, 
Their funeral dirges faintly creep ; 
Then deepéning to an organ tone, 
In all their solemn cadence sweep, 
And pour unheard, along the wild, 
Their desert-anthem o’er a child. 


She came, and passed. Can I forget, 
How we, whose hearts had hailed her birth, 
E’er three autumnal suns had set, 
Consigned her to her mother Earth ? 
Joys, and their mémories pass away ; 
But griefs are deeper traced than they. 
That little group; Isee them now, . 
As when I knelt among them, there, 
And saw our father’s pallid brow 
Uncovered to the desert air ; 
As in the midst, he knelt to pra 
Beside the bier, on which she lay. 
Again, I see each pale cheek flush ; 
Again the burning tear-drop start, 
And mark the deep and voiceless gush 
Of feelings—such as wring the heart. | 
That grave—the spade—the cu:iin—pall, 
Aye, even yct, I see them all. 
We laid her in her narrow cell, 
We heaped the soft moufd on her breas€, 
And parting tears, like rain-drops fell 
Upon her lonely place of rest. 
May Angels guard it ;—may they bless 
Her slumbers in the wilderness. 
She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 
For all unheard, on yonder shore, 
The sweeping flood with torrent moan, 
At evening lifts its solemn roar, 
As, in one broad, eternal tide, 
Its rolling waters onward glide. 
There is no marble monument, 
Tnere is no stone,—with graven lie, 
To tell of love, and virtue blent, 
In one, alinost too good to die. 
We needed no such useless trace, 
To point us to her resting place. 
The pilgrim, as he wanders by, 
May see. indeed, no trace, from whence 
To learn, that he is treading nigh 
The sleeping dust of innocence ; 
But there are hearts, Sy whom that spot, 
In death, alone, will be forgot. 
She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 
But now, the Spring hath passed ber bier, 
With flowery crown, and verdant zone, 
To wake again the siuinbering year ; 
And all around, on joyous wing, 
The forest songsters flit and sing. 
She sleeps alone. She sleeps alone. 
But midst the tears of April showers; 
The Genius of the wild hath strown 
His germs of truits, his fairest flowers, 
’ And cast his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness o’er her tomb. 
She sleepsalione. She sleeps alone. 
But, early, is her grave-turf drest, 
And still, the summer vines are thrown, 
In annual wreaths across her breast, 
And, still, the sighing Autumn grieves, 
And strews the hallowed spot with leaves. 
M, P. F. 
There is another piece of poetry, “‘ The 
Orleans Hymn,” by the same writer. In 
the department appropriated to Reviews, 
there are notices of Atwater’s Ameri- 
can Antiquities—M’Murtrie’s Sketches of 
Louisville—M'Kenney’s Tour to the Lakes 
—Atterley’s Voyage toa the Moon—Dzs. 
Lowell’s Sermons on the name of Chris- 
tian—and Dr. Caldwell’s Discourse of the 
genius and character of the late President 
Holley. The following is given as a speci- 
men of the production last mentioned, and 
which the reviewer considers es in the 


happiest manner of Dr. Caldwell. 


Constitutionally, Dr. Holley was most 
acutely alive to the beauties of nature, and 
all the splendid productions of art. On 
few individuals has there ever hee be- 
stowed so keen a relish for this elegant 
and inexhaustible source of enjoyment. 
Nor had he fuiled to cultivate, with zeal 
and distinguished success, his native sus- 
ceptibility, which served him as a fountain 
of such exquisite delight. On beauty of 
every description he gazed with feelings of 
high-toned rapture ; and turned from what 
was unsightly, with an offended sensibility 
bordering on pain. Hence arose the refine- 
ment and peculiar excellencies of his taste 
as an amateur, and the well known cor- 
rectness of his judgement as a critic. 

Although not himseif a frequent or suc- 
cessful suitor in the bowers of tie Muses— 
for he rarely attempted the witcheries of 
song, and never touched, with deep effect, 
“the minstrel’s bold and high-strung lyre.” 
We notwithstanding looked on creation 
with the frenzied eye, and felt her charms 








As relates in particular to the sublime 
and peautiful, and whatever ischaracteriz- 
ed by intensity and strength, eo indissolu- 
bly were the feelings of poetry interwoven 
in his nature, that they constituted a part 
of it. Where others were only gratified, 
he was delighted ; and what gave delight 
to them was rapture to him. 
not an enfeebled aspen sensitiveness, that 


the breeze, or “dies of a rose in aromatic 
pain,” be possessed, perhaps, as ample an 
endowment of manly sensibility, as was 
ever bestowed on an individual of our 
race. 

lu him the azure of the heavens by day, 
boundless in extent, and vieing in purity 
with “the spirit that made it,” and the 
glories of their star-fretted canopy by 
night, the freshened resplendance of the 
mourning sun, as he rises rejoicing from the 


his eveuing orb, as it drops for repose into 
the crimson wave, after the toils of a day 
of brightness ; the cloud-piereing moun- 
tain wita its fantastical drapery, its frown- 
jing precipives, and its piles of granite; the 
iWimitable ocean whether swept by a tem- 
pest or slumbering in a cali ; in either 
case a mighty and impressive representa 

tion of the attributes of omnipotency and 
boundless extent : the wide-spreading prai- 
rie, to the wondering eye alike intermina- 
bie, with ite gorgeous and undulating sea 
of vegetation, buried in solitude, or peace- 
fully or tumultuously thronged with ani 

mals, whose myriads seem to compass in- 
finity ; the deep entangled forest wrapt 
in gloom and primeval silence, except when 
resounding to the hunter's rifle ;the In- 
dian’s war-whoop, or the monster’s howl ; 
the bursting thunder-cloud, riving alike, 
by its bolt of fire, the knotted oak and the 
rock of adamant; the mighty river, the 
roaring cataract, and the wild and desolat- 
ing sweep of the tornado ;—objects stupen- 
dous and maguificent like these, produced 
in him those intense and high-wrought emo- 
tions of the sublime, a faithful description 
of which would be received by the insensi- 
tive as a fiction of romance, 

With sensibility equally awakened, and 
corresponding emotions equally vivid, did 
he enjoy his “ soul’s home” when placed 
in the midst of sofier and more soothing 
scenes, rich in the humbler beaut’*:s of na- 
ture. The sequestered bower erected and 
decorated by ‘the hand of taste, whether 
silvered by moontight, or fanned by breezes 
bearing on their bosom the virgin freshness 
and fragrance of morning ; the emerald 
lawn spangled with flowers wantonly seat- 
terel from the lap of spring, the erystal 
rivulet glittering in the sun beans as it 
smoothly winds within its grassy banks, or 
breaks in faint and tranquilizing murmurs 
over its variegated pubbles, with the lapse 
of its waters through indefinite ages has 
polished into lustre ; the leafy grove, con- 
cealed in its own secluded loneliness, or 
enlivened by the sportings of the feathered 
tribes, andl vocal to the thrilling music of 
their loves; the luxuriant meadow gemmed 
with the early dew-drop, where flocks and 
herds enjoy their frolic and partake their 
fued, and the checkered prospect of the 
sunny hill-top and the shaded vale. Such 
were the soyrces of his minor delights, in 
the midst of which he joved to linger with 
a kindred fondness, which, if faithfully pic- 
uted, would seem to the intellect of “ gros- 
ser mould” a“ tale of fancy, or a poet's 
dream.” But tohim it wasa living and 
ever active reality, to which his nature 
ministered,and which clung tohim through 
life as an attribute of his soul. t 


Nor was he less enamoured of all that 
is poetic in human nature, than of that 
which the earth, the ocean, and the heav- 
ens unfold to us. And, notwithstanding 
the revolting pictures of it which, in their 
cankered imaginations, complainers and 
canters make it their pastime to draw, and 
the dismal denunciations which they thund- 
er forth against it, there is much in human 
nature that is not only delightfully but in- 
teusly poetic. ° 


The sportive innocency and irrepressible 
delights of infancy, the sprightliness and 
blooming gaiety, the buoyant hopes and 
fresh desires of youth, ere yet neglect or 
disappointment, misfortune or care has as- 
sailed and withered them, the first emo- 
tions of virtuous love, which soothe with 
visions of ineffable felicity the soul of the 
possessor, and “ in witching fancy” deck, 
with allthat is most excellent, fair, and at- 
tractive, whether in earth or heaven, its 
chosen object, the warm and wide-spread- 
ing affections and desires of ripened life, 
that encompass in their scope the existing 
family of man, and throwing their longings 
into future years, and other anticipated 
conditions of being, give tous even here 
“ upon this bank and shoal-of time” an ex- 
istence that reaches beyond the grave—the 
all-subduing beauty and loveliness of wo- 
man, composed of the choicest and most 
enchanting attributes—the elegance of ter 
form and the delicacy and chastened rich- 
ness of her complexion, the grace and airy 
lightness of her novements, the sprightli- 
ness and vivacity of her etherial spirit, the 
lustre of her eye, whether brightened by 
pleasure, or impearled by a tear, the fasci- 


ber virgin purity, the devotedness and cot- 
stancy of her friendship, the generous and 
absorbing confidence of her love, her con- 
jugal tenderness and fidelity, the endearing 
and indescribable affections and attentions, 
which none but a mother can experience 
and bestow, which beam from her coun- 
tenance with such winning radiance, and 
proclaim her the world’s most perfect mod- 
el of disinterested attachment, and duty in- 
stinctively and faithfully performed, the 
fond, and untiring vigilance with which 
she hangs over the pillow of affliction, 
ministers in kiadness to the troubled spirit, 
cools and calms the burning temples, 
soothes to slumber the aching brow, and 
then retires to weep unseen, and pour 
forth the Laimy incense of her prayers for 
the relief of the sufferer, and even her no- 
ble and undaunted darings, when dangers 
environ the objects of her love ;—These 


are the attributes of human nature—and 
of these was the deceased enthusiastically 
enamoured. 


Nor of the higher and bokler manifesta. 
tions of man was he a Jess ardent anid de- 


the tragic passions, convulsing the soul 
with the throes of an earthquake,or break- 
ing forth with the ruinous burst of the vol- 
cano—the lofty darings of the youthful 





Though of 


trembles and shrinks at the approach of 


lap of ocean, and the tempered radiance of 


nation of her smile, the retiring blush of 


are the genuine materials of poetry—these | 


voted admirer. The fearful workings of 


hero, who rushes from the arms of affec- | 


regardless of danger, suffering, and death, 
surrenders up his life in exchange for 
glory—the mighty in genius, at one time 
ruling and calming the turbulence of free 
minds by the powers of persuasion, stir- 
ring them to phrenzy by bis maddening 
eloquence, or, by the omnipotency of ar- 


senate—at another, exploring the heavens 
in quest of new and remoter worlds, or 
profoundly scanning and settling the prin- 
ciples and laws of motion of those already 
familiar to astrouomy—ot again, in the in- 
spire character of the poet, sweeping tn 


to the footstool of Deity bimself, plunging 
into the feariul abyss of the Internals, and 
returning fraught with the choicest and 
most radiant materials, to weave the fabric 
of imperishable sonz—nor must I forget 
the still more magnificent and impressive 
spectacle of a patriot hero striking, with 
his own single arm, as the commissioned 
and avenging minister of Heaven, a daring 
usurper, or # blood-stained tyrant from his 
seat of power, or, placed in command of a 
patriot army, pouring into its masses his 
own mighty and invincible spirit, wielding 
it to his purposes by the potency of his 
geniue, and, in defence of his country, and 
human rights, gloriously leading it to vie- 
tory or death. These are the subjects of 
true intellectual and moral sublimity, the 
most lofty and resplendent materials of the 
poetry of man—and with these was the 
deceased perfectly familiar, as deeply, per- 
baps, susceptible of the emotions corres- 
pouding to them, 2s eomports with the con- 
stitution of human natiire. 





ANTI-MASONIC PAPER IN VERMONT. 

Mr. Ebenezer Eaton, the veteran editor 
of the Danville Star, who is understood to 
have been long a member of the “ Mason- 
ic Fraternity,” has recently renounced his 
connexion therewith, and fur the last three 
or four weeks devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his paper to dissertations upon the 
evils resulting to society from speculative 
masonry, andthe dangerous tendency of 
this venerable institution. Tne Morgan 
affair appearsto have opened the eyes of 
brother Eaton, and to have convinced him 
of what a long-standing, and it is to be pre- 
sumed, a familiar acquaintanee with the 
subject had failed to do, that “ the nature 
of the oaths—the nature of the institution 
itself is such, as will facilitate the deeds of 
darkness and crime in all who are actuated 
by selfish and sinister motives.” Now, we 
are not going to censure brother Eaton for 
withdrawing himself from a society afford- 
ing facilities for “ deeds of darkuess,”’ if 
he does net consider his person or morals 
safe within its purlieus. For aught we 
know, it may be, as he seems to consiiler it, 
a very dangerous institution. We can 
judge ofitonly from its fruits—and while 
it is sufficiently evident, not only from the 
Morgan transactions, hut innumerable oth- 
er instances of notoriously insmoral, and 
even criminal conduct in its members, that 
it is liable, in common with all other hu- 
tnan institutions, to imperfection, and not 
| wholly devoid of evil tendencies ; still,when 
we reflect that it bas, from tine immemo- 
rial, been countenanced and encouraged by 
the first of statesmen and patriota—by the 
learned, the good, the great, the wise, and 
pious, of almost every, age and country, we 
must beg our brother uf the Star to ex- 
cuse us, if we wait yet ‘a little for further 
proof pf its demoralizing and dangerous 
tendency, before we join him in deneune- 
ing it. We are by no means the apologist 
or defender of the order. If it is cause- 
lessly or unjustiy assziled, and if its prinei- 
ples are worthy of preservation, there is 
no Jack of ability, among those whose 
have a direct interest in its preservation, to 
defend it. Qur only object in alluding thus 
bri;fly to the subject, is, to suggest, with 
due deference to the superior years and 
experience of brother Eaton, and others 
who may feel it their duty to withdraw 
themselves from within its pale, whether 
there is not reason to apprehend, that more 
positive evil than good will result to the 
community, from their endeavors to create 
in Vermont,an equal or if possible, a great- 
er degree of excitement and bad feeling 
than exists in the state of New-York, with 
regard to the subject of freemasonry ? If 
we err not greatly inv judgment, the course 
they have commenced, if persisted in, 
will-not fall far short of producing this re. 
sult. 











VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM. 
pe most valuable remedy discovered for all diseases of 
the Lungs. This Balsam has been used with the most 
extraordinary success, in consumplions. asthma, pleurisy, 
spitting of blood. hcoping cough, and pulmunary affections of 
every kind. The vest evidence in its favor aries from the 
universal satisfaction it has given to those who bave used it; 
the very high celebrity it has rapidly ac juised, and the fact 
that it is frequently ee 4 hy physicians of eminence. It 
is a very agreeable Mediciue, and its operation is speedy and 
effectual. 
From the numerous certificates contained on the bill of di- 
recti the following are offered fcr the consideration of 
those who are unacquaiuted with the medicine. 


Certificate of Abiczer Alger, Jr. of West Bridgewater, Ms. 
alent, seteed witha wary a Ly cold, Shieh was at- 
tended with a bad cough, aud spitting of bluod, } was induced, 
by the recommendation of a friend, to make trial of the Veg- 
etable Pulmonary Balsam: and was completely cured by the 
use of two bottles. ABIEZER ALGER, JR. 


Certificate of Leonard Stoddard. 

Tothe Public.—Having heen seized in the winter of 1825 
with the prevailing Infiuenza, I continued, for the space of 
two years, to be troubled with ahad cough, creat differ ity of 
breathing. occasional pain i@ the side, great debility, attended 
with had digestion and the expectoration of much ‘tick mst- 
ter. I ted three distinguished physicians, and ‘made 
use Of Anderson’s Cough Brops, the Indian Specific, and other 
celebrated remedies, without relief. About the first of April 
last, J obtained a bottle of the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
The beneficial effect was immediate ; and iv the course of 
three mcoths my health was as good as it had been for the 
last tem years. LEONARD STODDARD. 

Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 29, 1827. 

An eminent Physiican of New-Hampshire writes—“ I am 
satisfied the Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is a valuable medi- 
cine. It has lately been used with complete success in a se- 











which had resisted every other prescription.” 
TF The Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam may be obtained of 
Elin-street) of RAYMOND COLF, 12, Bowdoin ow, Cuurt- 


street, S. N. BREWER & BROTHERS, 92. and JOHN J. 
BROWN, No. 425, Washington-street, near the Boylston 


Price 50 cents a bottle. 
Jan. 13. f 





A. GOULD 
AS removed tothe first heuse nurth of the Ba-tist Meet- 
ing House, in Charlestown, formerly occupied hy H. 
Jackson, and has placed his 8 }GE BLACKING for the 
accommodation of his customers FPthe folluwing places, viz. 
| Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm-street—Josiah Havden, and E. 
Knosltun & Co. North Market-street—E. W. Baxter, Ex- 
eae mane, Lincoln, near the head of India 
Wharf. 
xP Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charlestown, 
Mass. Ask for Gould's Spence Biacking, as you wish tobe 
particular. All orders puactually attended to. 
May 11. eply. 


ELEGANT INDIA RUBBER SHOES. 
Et hundred pairs superior quality comprising a com- 
plete assortment of Ladies, Boys, and Children’s sizes, 
just received, and for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WIL 
a 4 No. 120, Washington-areet, 











[PBANK NOTES ON INTEREST. 
OTES onthe CITY BANK, bearing interest, may be 


“ oaee ; anne see! { seat ‘ashier. 
' with all the thrilling ecstacy of the poet.‘ tion and beauty to battle and carnage, and | *\, Dai cp applications the G 
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gument, forcing conviction on a listening | 


thought through the earth and heaven,even | 


DOVER HOTEL. 
ONAS ©. MARCH rexpectiully ieforms Ris fe 


the public that he is stall the heeper of the Prd cet 


in Dover, N. MH. haown by the wame of the DUVE 

where o everinons will he spared to gerit a coast 

the public patronage. The followmg Staces 

depart from bis house :—~ . “os va 

The Accommodation Stage to Reston ond L 
of Newburyport, leaves the Dover Hotel og mek 4 i 
nevday, and Friday at 7 A.M. aad arrives ia Lowe We 
M. and at Huston at P.M. Returning, leaves Benton F 
j Lowel! on Cucsday, Uhursday and Saturday af tA Ms 

arrives at Dover at? P.M; pases through . 
markel, Exeter, Amesbury, sewbutypert, 
Salem. 

The Mail Stage to Boston, hy wey of Ne = 
the Dover Hote! Monday, Wednesday aod Fiiday age 
| M. aad intersects the Great Mail Stage from Ts. ; J 
| Bostuu. Returning, leaves Ne wharyport Tuesday, 7 : 
| and Saturday afier the arrival of ite sai! Stage tee w 

2 


0 


Ipswich ag | 
Ea 
« hary Port, beams | 





and arrives at Dover at 12 o cleee moony paves th 
ham, Newmarket, Exeter, Amesbury, 
and Salem. D = 

The Accommodation Stage to Boston and Lowell by PY 
of Uaverbill, leaves the Dower tlotel on Veerday, Tl * 
and Satorday at 7 A. M. and atiewes at Lowell af r) 
andat Boston at P.M. Returning, leaves R ioe and be 
ell at & AL M. and arveves at Doves at 7P Mos oo 
through Durham, Newmarket, Exeter, Kiagston, ff eal 
Andover and Reading 

The Acccimmodation Stage to Posthaad, by way of 
bunk, leaves tie Dover Hotel every day (except § 
8 A.M. and arsives at Portland at 5 P.M. : feaves 
every day except Sundayand arrives at Dover at 5 P38 gee 
through S. Berwick, Berwick, Wells, Kennebunk and tin. 

The accommodation Stage te Portland, by wey of 
leaves the Dover Hotel on Tuesday, Vhursdey and 
atS A.M. and ariives ot Portland a 60M. R 
leaves Portiand at 8 A. Me Mouday, Wednesday wad §, 
and arrives at Dover at 5 P. Mf. ; passes though 8, 
Berwick, Alfred, Buxten and Gorham, 

The Doves, Sandwich, and Plymouth, N. i. Stage, . 
the Dover Hotel oa Wednesday 917 AM. and 
S.ndwich at 7 P.M. ; leaves Sandwich on Thureday af ; 
M. and arrives et Dover at 6 P.M.; leaves Dover oe Pag 
at 7 A. M. and arrives at Sandwich at? P. M. ; beores 
wich on Saturday morning at 5 A. M. and arrives af % 
at 12 noon, and arrives at Sandwich at 6 P M.; 
wich on Monday at 6 A. M. und arreves at Dover gf @m 
Passes by Great Falls Factory, through R 
ton Dock, Chesnut Hills, Middletoa Corner, Bow Duae 
Alton, Wolfborough, Tuftouborough, Moulton Ye 
wich, ke. tu Plymuuth. eat ihe 

The Dover avd Portsmouth Accom 
the Dover Hotel every morning (except Sunday) aff 
7 and arrives at Portsmouth at balf past 9. Retusamiy 
Portsmouth every afternoon (except Sunday) at 5 
at Dover at 7. 

The S. Berwick, Dover, and Portsmouth Mail 
S. Berwick every morning at 6 o'clock, and arrives 
at 7; leaves Dover at half past 9 and arrives ai 
11s beaves Portsmouth after the arrival of the 
from Bostou and arrives at Dover at 1 P.M. apd 8. 
at 2. 

The Dover and Great Falls Accommodation 8t 
the Dover Hotel every evening (except >uxday) after tie 
rivalef the Portsmouth and Boston Stages, a 
Great Falls at 8 P. MU. ; leaves Great Falls ev 
(except Sunday) at 6 A. M. and arrives at Dover at 7, 
leaves the Dover Hotel on S uudays for Great Fall 
and 4 o'clock. 

The Dover and Concord Accommodation Stage ledse) 
Dover Hotel on Monday, Wednesday and Fridey at 
and arrives at Concord at5 P.M. Returning, leaves 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 7 A. M. aad 
Dover at2 P. M. Passes through Durham, Nor 
Epsom, snd Chichester. 

This Line cennects at Northwood with @ Line 

lace to Gitmanton and Meredith at Dover with the 
Portland. shes ‘ . " 

J.C. M. would observe, that no new arrangement 
en place in the time of the arrival and departere 
the Boston or Dover Stages. 

Books for all the Stages which leave Dover ia 
tion are kept at the Dover Hotel, where 
specting Stages and Stage routs will be fr 

Feb 1 entf 
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POTTER’S VEGETABLE CATHO 
HIS Medicine has stood the test ¢ ee 
than three years past, and has ced in the 
art, cures which tival the most extraordwmary of tself f 
modern practice. No preparetion has bore such call Sucl 
asan alternative; and its innocent qualities have Sam: 
knowledged by the experience of thousands Te ghgoOg S¢ 
Catholicon, a restriction in diet is out required, Of, tau 
interrupt the patient, pursuing the ordisary ave natt 
ness. Pie 
In King’s Evil or Scrofula, Necrosis or Diseagd be fo 
Mercurial Disease, Rheumation, Liver Complaigt, ba 
White Swellings, Ms cma in its, secondary 
ticn, &c. &e. the Catholicon has heen most ¢u 
useful; it also has heen serviccable to debilitated ide 
affected persons. 4 
The discovery of a preparation to that ¥ he 
is one of the. wiz 





vere lung complaint, attended with the raising of mueh blvod, | 


LOWE & REED, No. 44, Hanover-street, (at the head of | 


Market, and of WHITTON & WHEEBER, Cambridzeport, | 


ewes, for which this is recommend 
sirable hoons that can he afforded to the unfortuuate fi ti 
roprietor trusts, that the endeavors of. the ben ion 
Cua. will be exerted iv diffusing the merits uf Be « 
ble remedy to the ears of those whu are groaning “al or 
tion. p 
The numerous testimonials already shuwn to the fun 
favor of this remedy, and ity having been used io Tau 
delphia Penitentiary for these two years pest, syate: 
which resisted the regular modes of practice, form panes 
important proof of ite just merits and elaims. ze act 
wont @3 per bottle, Printed directions a Mio 
Communications from any part of the world, pte alas 
orders for medicine will he punctually attended to. weinl 
Ww. Ww. POTTER, No, 13, Bouth 
between Chesnut and M ve fur 
University of Pennsylvania, 
CERT A eae = F 
ilade! 
Dear Sir,—Impressed by an parva ye 
the alleviation of such as may be groaning under 
impelled to furnish you with the following oficpat 
the value of your celebrated Cethulicon. 
Seas Com ie eueiie months afflicted with Liver 
ant; she discharged large quantities of blosd, : 
ae much cancanedy ane entirely pra “ “a eubj 


To ex 


She reccived the advice of (wo eminent Physicians & bone 
endeavors to arrest its progress were deflanced to b 
of them declared her incurable, and that she , en 
till next morning. IT procured some of your Vegi . 
tholicon, and gave it toher. * Its operation was ee 
in a few weeks she was perfectly cured of a diel 
it appears she could not have survived, but, by the 
of your medicire. : 
1 am, very respectfully, yours, | 
T. J.C. 41, 

A fresh supply of the shove Medicine is jest fe 
sale by J. KIDDER, 70, Court-strect. Also, fer 
NOYES, 13, Market-street, and H. WHITE, 
tuu-street, Boston. eop6m 


CLAY’S ITCH OINTM 4 
Fo pleasaniness, safety, expedition, ease. 
far superior to any other Oiutment ia the 
Itch, and 's warranted not to fail. It is alo 
for all cutaneous eruptions, scutbutic affections 
pimples on the face, Ringworm, Tetters, Grea & 
Salt Kheum, and other impurities of the chia 


box. 4 E 

Alo—CLAY'S STOMACH BITTERS, of te 
all cases of the following description to 
vomiting, heari-burn, costiveness, ote 

in in the stomach, less of appetite, 
sone debility, and all quale S Tiedence od 
estiou, being a pleasant curdial Bittet, ae 
‘or common use. Fifteen years ew foes 
two articles superior to any other ofcred to he 
25cents. One box will make one gallon 
ture. 

The above articles may be had at the sore 
FLETCHER & CARRUTH, No. 4 Long 
wholesale and retail. Other agents ia the eit 
may he supplied on the same conditions ss 
Proprietors. Agents in the country are t 
ed to call at the abuve aamed “oe for 
Also, sold at Messrs. D. & J. HENSHAWS, end 
_gists and Apothecaried in the eity of Boston and cod 

Dec 7 ty 
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WASHINGTON HOTEL.- 
HE subscriber has taken the above neat & 
ient Establishment on Boston Neck. {ti 
walk from the centre of the ci a whe 
half boarly. Ll VG 
be kept neat and in order. TheCELLAR 
| the most choice BOTTLED LIQUORS i 
; Sold within the last four years. The ¥ 
! ee with good Spirits, and the 
| Viands as the seasons will permit, so the 
| can ‘at sight’? make themselves what's 
| fortable,’’ and Military Companies, Pie 
Clubs, can be accommodated in the best 
yc HOUSE easnty_ stented, bs 
' OUSE is pleasantly s 
' Hall, (55 by 25feet,) and is furnished 
out. 


‘. 
g 





Big cai | 
82efesen72 


| The subscriber will spare no pains, 00 
tablishment equal to any in the city, of 

in point of respectability, neatness, and 

| and all favors duly acknowledged. 

| March 2*.—itie Gre 
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Boston. 
PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY j 
JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHS® 


TERMS. THREE DOLLARS*# 
| ble in Foner ro pares ‘ 
| or wi ing payment, 
| will be charged af the rate of THREE B 
| AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper Se 
| but by order of the subseriber or at 
| the proprietor. Subscribers by the 

pay ONE DOLLAR a quarter 9 


AGENTS. New-York, R. P- 
| Wall-street ; Philadelphia, William 

' street; = e —D—. 

| Georga, L. Baldwin 3“ 4 
W. Babuate ; Portsmouth, pi 
Portland, Me. Bafhet Peters ; 
Burley, Postmaster; Windsor, Vt 7M 
tis; Newhuryport, Mase. M. Lord, 
Medficld, Mass. 

| dence, R. 1. Martin 

Row. , 
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